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the following 
article it is pro- 
posed to examine 
the views put for- 
ward in a volu- 
minous series of 
letters which have 
recently appeared 
in our pages on 
the use of thin, 
flat concrete floors. Mr. Frank Caws appears 
to have demonstrated in practical work that 
such floors can be constructed cheaply, and 
that they have proved safe. If this is really 
the case, there is no doubt the achievement is 
one of which Mr. Caws may well be proud. 
We may acknowledge this frankly, and at 
the same time express our gratitude to Mr. 
Caws for coming forward to give an account 
of his work, without committing ourselves 
to the peculiar theoretical views which he 
has adopted in defence of his practice. 

Now, primd facie there is no reason to doubt 
that flat concrete floors can be safely built 
and used. Concrete is a material now well 
understood. The engineer uses it in struc- 
tures of the largest and most dangerous 
description. Large dams, for instance, have 
been constructed entirely of concrete and are 
supporting enormous water-pressure without 
‘ny sign of weakness or decay. It is true 
that in these cases concrete is in compression. 
Its use in tension is much rarer. But apart 
from the possibility of cracks there is no 
Treason why its tenacity should not be relied 
on as fully as its resistance to crushing. 
Portland cement is of extraordinarily uniform 
properties, and if the concrete is properly 
made and used in sufficient thickness, we see 
NO reason in the properties of the material 
itself, why it should not be used in tension as 
well as in compression. Some difficulty may 
arise in its use from what an engineer would 
call its deficient toughness, but this may be 
discussed at alater stage. The primary ques- 
tion to settle is, how much concrete must be 
used to secure adequatestrength, when the con- 
a 18 so employed that it has fair play. 
W hen we know how much concrete is neces- 
sary, it is possible to decide whether it is 
cheaper than any other material, and in what 
cases it is advantageous or the reverse. 

" No structure on which the lives of people 
epend ought to be constructed unless its real 
strength is known, or unless it is an exact 
Copy of a similar structure known to be safe. 








If Mr. Caws would publish a table of the 
floors he has actually built, and which have 
stood the test of time, that would enable us 
to build exactly similar floors, which we 
could trust to be safe on good though not 
entirely satisfactory grounds — grounds not 
entirely satisfactory, because the margin of 
safety would be still unknown. But when 
Mr. Caws gives rules for the dimensions of 
floors of any size, he is going far beyond his 
actual experience, and it becomes imperative 
to examine whether his rules are based on 
any sound theory. They may fit the cases 
of his actual floors and yet be entirely un- 
trustworthy in other cases. No one ought 
to use such rules till he is satisfied they are 
scientifically defensible. Mr. Caws must not 
complain, therefore, if we criticise stringently 
his theoretical views. 

The first point to look to is the data on 
which the working stress of concrete in ten- 
sion is determined. Mr. Caws states that 
the tenacity of neat cement (in small bri- 
quettes made with quite special skill) is 
250 to 500 lb. per square inch. The strength 
of the aggregate used in making the concrete 
is roughly taken at one-fifth of the strength 
of neat cement, no exact data being given at 
all. Lastly, the strength of concrete of one 
cement to four aggregate is given at two-fifths 
of the strength of neat cement, again without 
any exact data. Now we will venture to say 
that no engineer would venture to build a 
foot-bridge without more knowledge of the 
strength of his materials than this. Nor is 
this all. In starting from experiments on 
the breaking of briquettes by direct tension, a 
wrong and misleading starting point is 
chosen. 

The breaking weight of a square bar, say of 
cast iron, placed on supports and loaded in 
the middle is 


where f is the breaking tenacity of the iron. 
If we put in this formula the value of f 
derived from tension experiments on the same 
iron, we arrive at a totally erroneous result. 
It is well known that the value of f from 
transverse tests is double that derived from 
tension tests. If Mr. Caws wants a value of 
the breaking tenacity to use in bending 
formulas, he must obtain it from direct 
experiments on bending. We know at the 
moment no experiments, either by direct 
tension or by bending, on concrete similar to 
that of Mr. Caws. 
experiments on cement mortar, which may be 


But there are many} 





taken for the present as sufficiently similar to 
concrete to furnish provisional values of /. 
For instance, Gilmore gives from experiments 
on the breaking of bars 2” by 2” .on 
supports 4” apart, the bars being 320 days 
old, the following values :— | 


Pure portland cement f = 1152 

1 cement +1 sand 948 

1 2 ss 713 
These are values about double what the same 
cement carried in tension. The following 
values are from Bauschinger. The bars for 
transverse stress were 4°8” x 2°4” on supports 
10” apart. Briquettes for tension were made 
at the same time. We select a few of the 


results for bars and briquettes sixteen weeks 
old :— 


9 ”? 


Tenacity 
Tenacity from from 

Composition. Tension Transverse 
Experiments, Tests. 
Cement A... 1 C+0 Sand _...... 939 
1C+35S a. eee | 484 
10458 oe 149 0... 370 
Cement C...1C+05 —...... 455 ...... 1,351 
1C+385S a... SF “guscks 611 
1C+5S Ewe 526 
Cement R...1C+05 —...... eee 1380 
1C4+35 nese BOO Sekar 700 
1C+5S sa... \ a 469 


The tenacities are in lbs. per sq. in., and it 
will be observed that there is a very wide 
difference between the tenacity in tension 
experiments and that in bending experiments. 
Why there is this difference we need not stop 
to explain. It has long been recognised. It 
is only necessary to insist that the value of 
the stress to use in bending formulxz must be 
derived from bending tests. 

If we take the cement mortar with 1 C + 
5S as representing provisionally good con- 


|crete of 1 C + 4 aggregate, it would appear 


that the breaking tenacity in bending experi- 
ments is above 500 lbs. per square inch, or 
72,000 lbs. [say 32 tons] per square foot. 
With a factor of safety of 4, the safe working 


{stress in tension would be 18,000 lbs. per 


square foot. This value will be used pre- 
sently. We may mention, in passing, that 
Mr. Caws’ data of 400 lbs. safely carried on a 
1 ft. square plate, 1 in. thick, gives a slightly 
less value of the working stress. 

Now we come to the formula connecting 
the dimensions of a plate with its strength. 
Grashof obtained on perfectly rational prim- 
ciples for a square plate, fixed at the edges, 
uniformly loaded, and not strained beyond 
the elastic limit, the equation, 


_ Af 
hacia 


For materials like wrought iron, which 
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ials the plate becomes an inverted dome 
before fracture is reached, and the conditions 
of stress are altered. The structure is 
hened by its change of form. But for 
materials like concrete, which do not greatly 
change form, the equation may be used to find 
the breaking weight, always provided that f 
is obtained from experiments on bending. 

Before proceeding further, it may be pointed 
out that the Smale leads to this uate Gen a 
square slab. The slab will be exactly three 
mm as a when aoree! round its — 

as it is when su at the ends an 
used as a simple abi 

This formula Mr. Caws rejects on about 
the most singular ground ever urged in a 
serious discussion. He thinks it is impossible 
to believe that a ,y in. iron plate 10 ft. 
square, and fixed round the edges, will not 
carry more than about two tons equally dis- 
tributed besides its own weight. It is not 
possible to discuss with due gravity an objec- 
tion of this kind. Rejecting Grashof's rule, 
Mr. Caws sets to work to find a rule of his 
own. His reasoning is not reducible to any 
mathematical form, and is not of a kind that 
any one accustomed to discuss mechanical 
— could possibly accept. Still, as at 

rst stated, there was a kind of coherence in 
the reasoning. Mr. Sutcliffe very acutely 
fixed on Mr. Caws some absurd results 
logically deducible from his reasoning. Then 
Mr. Caws, as we think, somewhat shifted his 
ground, and became much less intelligible 
and coherent. When Mr. Caws speaks of 
arriving at “pastures new to constructional 
literature, pastures new and trackless, where 
the blind may lead the blind,” it is im possible 
not to recognise that in that region no 
formulas can be found which can be trusted 
for structures on which people's lives depend. 
When finally, in his last letter, Mr. Caws 
talks about the “square slab of three times 
beam strength,” he has abandoned his own 
formula, and returned to the previously- 
rejected Grashof formula. 

It will, perhaps, clear up matters a little if 
we examine to what results the Grashof 
formula leads. Since in a concrete floor the 
weight of floor itself is a large part of the 
load, it is well to separate in the formula the 
dead weight and the accidental load. Let 
the weight of the concrete be w = 120 Ibs. 
per ©. ft.; the load on the floor = p = 84 lbs. 
per eq. ft.; the safe working tenacity of the 
concrete = f = 18,000lbs. per sq. ft.; the 
side of square slab = s feet; its thickness 
= t feet. Then, by Grashof’s formula, 

west +pr=Aft 
or putting in the chosen values 
120 8° £4+84 &® =7 2.0002 
This reduces to 


“rm * / to + (gm) } 


in round numbers. From this we have cal- 
culated the following cases :— 


Case I. Floor 6ft. square t= 276 inches 


Case IT. — f= §]] 
Omit: 2 4s Cane 
Gs lV. 5 @, 5 joe 


The only examples Mr. Caws gives of safe 
floors are (see second article) a floor of 6 ft. 
slabs on the footway of a bridge which were 
Sin. thick. This may be compared with 
Case I. Next, a floor 10ft. square and 4 in. 
thick, which may be com with Case IL. 
Lastly, a floor 22 ft. by 12}ft. and 13 in. 
ag which may be com with Case III. 
~~. Serguson mentioned a floor of the Atrium 
Veste at Rome, 20 ft. in and 14 in. 
thick, which may be com with Case IV. 
Now in all these cases t is close 
ment between the thicknesses arrived at by @ 
ag wd independent process which allows 
& factor of safety of four, and the thick- 
messes given as used in tice, and we have 
— ie cases for which we have data. 

Bot our province to say at vresen 
Whether all these floors are as safe as am 


should be. It is possible the tenacity of the 
concrete has been taken too high, or the 
factor of safety too low, or the load on the 
floor too small. What is clear, is that the 
eases given by Mr. Caws afford no ground for 
discarding Grashof's rational formula. 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Caws has 
very courteously sent particulars of the 
largest floor he has yet constructed. This is 
30 ft. by 19 ft. and 7 in. thick. The floor is 
obviously thinner than would be given by 
Grashof's formula with the safe stress taken 
at 18,000 Ibs. per square foot, which we have 
assumed to give a factor of safety of four. 
We shall, therefore, deal with it in a different 
way. Taking the breaking tenacity of the 
concrete at 72,000 lbs. per square foot, which 
has been assumed < y through, and using 
Grashof's formula for rectangular plates, we 
find that a floor 30 ft. by 19 ft. by 7 in. ought 
to carry 157 lbs. per square foot before break- 
ing. Deducting from this the weight of the 
floor, 70 lbs. per square foot, the breaking 
load is 87 lbs. per square foot. While, then, 
there is no reason for e ing this floor to 
break with a less load than 87 lbs. per square 
foot, it appears to us to have a most 
dangerously small factor of safety. A load 
of 87 lbs. per square foot on this floor would 
be nearly 24 tons. We should not like to 
have to put 24 tons on it, and still less expect 
to have 24 tons permanently carried. e 
floor in question, if we understand Mr. Caws 
rightly, is only in course of construction, and 
has not yet received the test of time under 
actual loading. 

If concrete floors are to be built safely they 
raust be built by persons well acquainted 
with the properties of Portland cement. 
Further, the strength of the concrete must be 
determined by direct experiment on bars of 
concrete broken transversely. Till that is 
done, no one can tell the real margin of safety 
of any floor. 

As to the possible increase of strength from 
making the concrete richer on the soffit, the 
uifluence of cracks, the danger of settlement 
of the walls, and many other points, some- 
thing may, perhaps, be said at another time. 
If we might venture a suggestion it would 
be to make the lower layer of the floor of 
good cement mortar, made with clean washed 
sand, and above that to put ordinary concrete. 

Broadly to repeat our view, it is that the 
breaking strength of a floor ought to be 
known, not guessed at. That a floor of a cer- 
tain thickness stands is not enough, for the 
margin of safety is unknown. Lastly, fur- 
ther experiments on the concrete used are 
necessary. 

Mr. Hyatt has made during the course of 
the correspondence various protests in regard 
to the necessity of iron in combination with 
concrete in order to supply the tensile strength 
in which concrete is deficient. These protests 
have been made in rather vague and general 
terms, and only a knowledge of what Mr. 
Hyatt has published some time since on 
the subject enables us to guess that he 
refers to a system in which light iron 
bars are embedded in the lower portion 
of a slab of concrete to give it the tensional 
resistance in which the concrete is deficient. 
If that is what is referred to, we fear the 
method is likely to prove illusory. We see 
no reason to expect that the iron and concrete 
will act together in resisting strain ; before 
the iron comes into play the concrete will 
have failed, and the iron will merely be, 
perhaps, a temporary safeguard against an 
immediate disaster. 

Since thegreater part of the foregoing article 
was written, we have received a long letter 
from Mr. Caws admitting that he was wron 
im various points on which persons wit 
clearer h have been trying to convince 
him. We cannot waste space in printing 
further letters from a correspondent who never 
seems to be sure of his own meaning fortwenty- 
four hours together: it will give our readers 
a sufficient idea of the extent of these aberra- 
tions if we mention that Mr. Caws now says, 
referring to his argument as to the strength 
of concrete slabs on page 75-76 ante, that 
when he said increase the size to “ 10 ft. 





a a 
i md 


square ” he should have said “ 10 square feet” - 
and upon this mis-statement he proeeeded to 


build a serious argument as to the strength of 


slabs ! aa 
Had Mr. Caws’s original per been » 


merely speculative one we should never have 
published it at all. When he informed up 
that he had ascertained by actual practiog 
that concrete slab floors could be safely 
built of much larger span than was 
supposed ; that he had so built them and 
were doing well; of course that put the matter 
in a rather different light; and we th 

the experience of an architect who had done 
it worth publishing, and gave him space to 
give it in his own way and on his own rm 
sponsibility. His practical experience and 
facts are still of value as far as they go; but 
in his theoretical reasoning he appears to 
have got into hopeless confusion. 








SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS’S GAS-AIDED 
DOMESTIC FIRE. 
By Dr. W. Pores, F.RS. 


awa’ the present strong competition 
SS between gas and electric lighting, 

71 Bee laudable efforts are being made to 

mee extend the use of gas for heating 

purposes ; and among these, its application to 

the domestic fireplace has been attempted on 

a somewhat extended scale. The usual 

is to abolish the ordinary fire-grate to 

substitute a special apparatus in which jets of 

coal-gas mixed with air are allowed to 

on pieces of asbestos or pumice-stone, 

after a time, become heated, and so radiate 

heat into the room. A 

About 1880, the late Sir William Siemens, 
whose name is so eminent from his wonderful 
heat inventions, took up the subject, as one 
of great public interest, and I am surprised 
that more attention has not been given to the 
valuable improvements he proposed. Thes 
were first described by him in an article in 
Nature, Nov. 18, 1880, having the title of “A 
New Cure for Smoke.” In his later years he 
was constantly urging the use of gaseous fuel, 
and after describing the advantages he had 
realised with it in manufactures, he said :— 

“There seems no @ priort reason why analo- 
gous results should not attend its application 
on a smaller scale, even down to the means of 
heating our apartments, which, although 8 
small application in each individual instance, 
amounts, in the aggregate, to the largest of all 
the uses of mineral fuel.” f 

He had, of course, studied the “ cadens 
above alluded to, but — ae they 
were very expensive, in co t 
and in oa mee tion; gave insufficient 
warmth; were cheerless in appearance; pro 
duced heat of an unpleasant character ; and 
often gave out disagreeable smells. 

His thoroughly practical mind and grest 
experience led him to go upon a different 
tack. He saw that a far more likely plan 
succeed was to retain the general plan of the 
ordinary fireplace and fuel, but to bring @ 
yas as an adjunct to it, and he acco 
Jeviced a plan for this pu 
It should be explained that at that time the 
“Smoke Abatement” movement was active, 
and, as the title of his ae showed, he made 
his invention conform to that object.. He pro- 
posed to construct a grate in which 7 my of 

-s 
b 






ordinary coal-gas should play among 
combustion of the two going on te : 
being supplied by a peculiar contrivance with 
heated air. Thus was formed a 

fire of great heating power. Many were made 
under the inventor's directions which answered 
perfectly, and it is strange that some enter 
prising manufacturer has not thought it 
while to promote their sale. — 

My object, however, now is to call ry 
tion to a somewhat simplified form of | 
invention. The hot-air provision — 
an entire reconstruction of the lower gut 
the firegrate. This is rather expensive, ond 
good housewives object to the mess 
trouble of such changes. Moreover, 
arrangement offers some obstruction to 





free removal of the incombustible residue of 
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ich with ordinary oke is some- 
i rs considerable, a the retention of 
which impedes the combustion and spoils the 
brightness of the fire. 
“Phe simplified plan leaves the grate exactly 
‘n its original state, just as made for an 
fre. Then all that is to be done is 
ordinary | 
to put at the front of the grate, bet ween the 
two bottom bars, a piece of iron gas-tubing 
pierced with a few oles pointing obliquel 
upwards, so as to throw, when supplied wit 
gas, jets of flame into the body of the fire.* 
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This is an exceedingly simple thing; and if 
gas is already laid on in the room, a gas-fitter 
may do it m a few hours, and for a few 
shillings, without making any mess or giving 
any trouble whatever. The holes may be 
about the size of a knitting needle, and about 
li in. apart. And there must, of course, be 
a cock placed in an accessible position to turn 
the gas on or off, or to regulate it at pleasure. 

This is “ Siemens’s gas-aided domestic fire,” 
for it is really in every respect an ordinary 
fire, only with the power of aiding it when 
desired by Siemens’s gas flames. 

Now let us see what this aid is worth :— 

1. In the first place it enables coke to be 
used. This is a better fuel in many respects 
than raw coal; it makes a steadier, more 
compact, and more enduring fire, and gives 
out no smoke or soot. It is difficult to keep 
coke alive in an ordinary grate, unless the 
burning mass is large, and the draft powerful; 
but with the addition of the gas it burns per- 
fectly, in any quantity, and, in fact, as is well 
known, the resupplies to the coke the 
hydrocarbons which had been abstracted in the 
gas-works, and so restores the original ele- 
ments of the fuel, but in an improved and 
refined form. 

I have found, however, that it is advanta- 
geous to have a small supply of coal to use in 
addition to the coke, by which the use of the 
gas | be much lessened, and, indeed, often 
a d altogether; as the mixed fuel will 

é an excellent, pleasant, and economical 
fire without it. A little experience will soon 
give instruction on this point. It is worthy 
of notice that the coal hes burnt in combi- 
nation with the coke and the gas, makes much 
less smoke than when alone. This is easily 
accounted for. The cause of the production 
of so much smoke from the coal in an ordi- 
nary grate isthe low temperature at which 
its decomposition is effeated; here the par- 
ticles of coal are enveloped in hotter sur- 
Olste and the combustion is more com- 

2. The reduction of smoke from the fire is 
not only an infinitesimal contribution to the 
general “Smoke Abatement ” movement, but 
it is an advantage to the householder himself. 
{t diminishes the spread of dirt in the room 

for it is seldom that all the products of the 
‘the 0 perfectly up the chimney), and it 
tither abolishes, or, at least, much lessens the 


+ 
It 
weuld be an 








improvement to sink te tube below 
of the grate, but this would require some 
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frequency of the great nuisance of chimney- 
sweeping. 

3. The gas gives the facility of lighting the 
fire at any moment without the usual “laying” 
of wood and paper. This laying is ecdinatiy 
an enormous domestic trouble, involving the 
previous emptying and cleaning of the grate ; 
and it is often most annoying, when a fire is 
unexpectedly wanted, to have to wait while 
the operation is being performed. It is often 
a chance, too, whether the fire wil) ignite or 
not, and if it does not, it has to laid 
over again. But with the gas, nothi 
need be done but to put fuel in the grate an 
turn on the gas, when the lighting of the fire 
is speedy and certain. A very common case 
when this power proves of great advantage is 
when a little fire is desired in a bedroom on 
going to bed at night, and again on getting 
up in the morning. After the night’s use, the 
ordinary fire must be “laid” again before it 
can be lighted the next day, which is so great 
a trouble as usually to forbid the practicability 
of the arrangement. But with the gas 
addition nothing can be easier. 

4. With this plan a fire never need go out ; 
a little of the gas aid will suffice to check 
this proverbial natural tendency, and the fuel 
will go on burning till exhausted, and even 
then the gas will keep the grate warm. 
Hence “stirring” or “poking” the fire 
becomes a work of supererogation, or, at 
least, is only wanted at long intervals to help 
the exit of the dead ashes through the 
bottom grating. 

5. With this arrangement the grate need 
never be emptied, except occasionally for 
housewifely cleaning. With the ordinary 
fire it is customary to empty the grate before 
every new laying, when a great deal of 
valuable fuel in the shape of “cinders” goes 
to the dust-hole. With the gas arrangement 
all that is necessary is to rake out the incom- 
bustible white ash, leaving the carbonaceous 
cinders behind, to be burnt with the new fuel. 
This is a great source of economy. 

6. The gas gives altogether a new power 
over the fire,—namely, that of its regulation 
according to what is wanted. This, with an 
ordinary fire, is impossible, except im a 
very imperfect and extravagant way; but 
only ener can give an idea what an 
admirable and delicate power of adjustment 
is given by the little gas-tap. It is not so 
much the itself that is regulated as the 
influence of the gas upon the fuel. It acts as 
a sort of blow-pipe; when full on, the com- 
bustion is highly active, but the stimulus can 
be lowered to any extent, or entirely with- 
drawn. The combined use of coal and coke 

tly facilitates this power of regulation. 
f this fire is required to be steady for a con- 
siderable time, a judicious mixture of the 
two fuels, with just a soupcon of the gas to 
revent any tendency to go out, will give a 
ar steadier and more durable fire than the 
ordinary one; but if it is wanted only for a 
short time, and then to be lowered, it should 
be chiefly coke and gas, which will be more 
sensitive. Su , for example, the case 
where a room has to be left for some hours, 
the fire not being wanted; the gas can be 
turned so low that the fuel will scarcely con- 
sume at all; but still will remain so hot that 
on coming to the room again, and — 
turning on the tap, in a few minutes the fire 
will be fully restored. 

For bedrooms, in cold nights, and most 
especially in cases of sickness, such a con- 
venience is invaluable. A low fire, burn- 
ing steadily all night, with a kettle of water 
on the hob or the —_ — often be — 
put ee A there are numberiess 
other cases where a small fire, which will burn 
for a long time without attention and without 
Seamer el extinction, would be most desirable. 
This cannot be obtained at all under the ordi- 
nary régime, but with the Siemens arrangement 
it is the simplest thing possible. 

7. But we may go further. The gas arrange- 
e of great use even with- 
out the fire: In winter, when several fires 
are ing, and doors and —— are 
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to a slight exhaustion, and every chimney 
where there is no fire is liable to have a down- 
draught into its room, bringing with it dirt, 
foul air, and smells from ining chimneys. 
The usual remedy is to “shut the register,” if 
there is one; but this is only an imperfect 
vision, as it is never anywhere near tight. In 
this case a slight use of the gas alone wil! k 

& proper current up its own chimney, and wi 
give a gentle warmth in the room, at very 
little cost, and no trouble to anybody. 

8. Then even in summer, gas is still 
useful. Everybody knows that a chimney is 
the ordinary and often the only ventilator for 
rooms; but in summer when there is no fire, 
the chimney, having no motive power to give 
it a current, does not act. In this case, as in 
the last-mentioned, the gas may be used to 
give a current up the chimney, a screen being 
che and hung on the front of the grate, 

ike a fire-guard, to prevent the heat radiating 

into the room. ig arrangement accom- 
panied by a window open an inch or two at 
the top, will ensure a gentle but most healthy 
change of air being constantly kept up in the 
apartment night and day. Secures: the gas 
is then at hand, always ready for any acci- 
dental heating purpose that may be required. 

9. It seems to me —— a it may 
be thought a rather fanciful idea) that a fire 
which has all these bilities becomes an 
object better worth intelligent care and atten- 
tion than formerly. An ordi fire is con- 
sidered a rough, coarse thing, only fit to be 
left to the clumsy treatment of footmen and 
housemaids, except when the authorities may 
choose to amuse themselves by poking it 
(either from the bottom or the top, as the sex 
may determine). But in this contrivance 
there is really something interesting to 
observe, and something intellectual to do, 
which will well repay a little thought and 
skill; while, at the same time, there is no 
compulsion in the matter, and if it is not done 
the house is no worse off than before. 

It will naturally be asked at what cost all 
these advantages can be gained? As already 
stated, the outlay for the construction is 
exceedingly small. There is only a word or 
two to be added about the current expendi- 
ture. In the first _ this must naturally 
be much less than for the asbestos or ice- 
stone “gas fire,” in which the whole heat 
must be furnished by the gas; seeing that in 
the plan here recommended the coal and coke 
form the efficient fuel, to which the gas is 
only a subsidiary aid. I find that in a grate I 
have, of moderate size, the six jets when 
blazing fully on will consume about 20 cubic 
feet of gas per hour; but this is only ex 
tionally necessary, to light or quickly to 
strengthen the fire; the is often shut off 
entirely, and we may estimate say 10 feet as 
an ample pie a this will cost in London 
about one third of a penny per hour. 

I do not think that this would be a very 
high price to pay for the advantages named ; 
but it must be recollected that there is a large 
set-off to be made for savings. In the first 
place, there is the use to a large extent of 
coke, which is more economical than coal; 
and then there is much economy in the 
saving of the cinders; in the easy regulation 
of the fire, ing to demands, parti- 
cularly by keeping it low ; and, still more, in 
the power of extin ing it when not 
wanted, with the option of lighting it again at 
a minute's netice. These savings cannot be 
put in definite money value, but they will 
certainly reduce materially, if not cancel 
entirely, the cost of the gas. 

Some people have thought that the small 
holes would soon be stopped the fooen ash. 
Experience negatives this fear, it would 
seem that generally the current of gas t 


them suffices to keep them fairly open. It is, 


however, desirable to have a t pricker at 
hand by which they can be cleared at any 
moment; and the tube itself should be con- 
nected by a screw, 80 that it may be taken off 
occasionally to be-cleaned, or may be renewed 
when burnt or worn away. 

To sum up:— 

The addition of the gas aid to a fire gives 


/many great advantages for comfort, con- 
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Sg en usefulness a economy. 
t is no mt, no monopoly; it uire? 
no new on but only a small addition to 
the ordinary one, which any good gasfitter can 
fix quickly and at small expense. 

It does not interfere with the use of the 
grate in the ordi way. 

The increased expenditure for gas is very 
small, and is largely compensated for by in- 
creased economy of fuel in many ways. 

Wrii1raM Pore. 











NOTES. 


Athenaeum Club, October, 1889. 
I~ HE second Congress of the National 
Zune Association for the Advancement 
am of Art is to be held at Edinburgh 
ne next week, under the idency of 
the Marquis of Lorne, who will deliver the 
opening address in the Queen-street Hall at 
8.3 on Monday evening. As before, the Con- 
vag will be divided into Sections of Painting, 
* ~ulpture, Architecture, and Applied Art; to 
which is added “ Museums and National and 
Municipal, Encouragement of Art,” a section 
the scope and motives of which seem rather 
vague. As before, “ combined meetings” of 
sections have been favoured a good deal, 
whether wisely or not may be doubted. 
Perhaps they may have the efiect of 
inducing one set of artists to take more 
interest in the work of another set; 
as a rule painters care nothing for 
sculpture nor sculptors for painting, and 
both are indifferent to architecture. The 
Friday morning combined meeting of scul 
ture and architecture, in which Mr. J. D. 
Sedding, who reads the first paper, is to 
of the “ Sources of Architectural Expression ” 
independent of aid from sculpture, may bring 
a little new light to sculptors ae to what 
architecture means, which most of them have 
not an idea of. The sculptors will have their 
say in the matter, of course, in the person of 
Mr. Stirling Lee, an able sculptor whose 
efforts to decorate a great building have been 
most unworthily treated (not by architects, 
however,. who have supported him). Mr. 
Honeyman and Mr. W contribute papers 
to the same meeting on the general subject 
of artistic co-operation. A combined meeting 
of the Painting, Sculpture, and Applied Art 
sections on Thursday treats the subject of 
“Function of Texture in the Arts,” a subject 
the significance of which is only, we might 
say, of rather recent discovery, and in which 
architecture certainly is also to some extent 
concerned. In the itectural section on 
the same morning, Mr. Statham is to discourse 
on “ Architectural Mouldings;” Mr. David 
MacGibbon on “Scottish National Architec- 
ture,” to which, as our readers know, he has 
— a good deal of attention; and Mr. 
Jampbell Douglas and Mr. G. 8. Aitken on 
the “ Architectural Education of the Public,” 
a subject on which there is certainly a good 
deal to be said. On Wednesday morning the 
subject of “ Munici islation in re- 
ference to Architecture” is to be treated of 
by two architects who certainly ought 
to know something about it viz. Sir James 
Gowans, the Dean of Guild of Edin , 
and Mr. Biashill, the Architect to the 
County Council. Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Crane, Mr. Cobden i 
Gardner lecture 
“ Decoration and 


“Bookbinding,” and we ion of Ename 
in A ng It is to ae that 
Association have not follo 

year in securing an artist as President. There 
seems indeed too much of me pees ele- 


ment in the programme. the 
Association, of which " 


the 
ciation claims to be the parallel, it is a si 
quad nom that the President should be 
eminent man of science; and the President 
the Art Association should be an eminent 
artist,—painter, sculptor, or architect. 


PAROM an advertisement which appears in 
our columns to-day, it would seem that 
there ie a desire on the part of an English 
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company to repeat the folly of the Eiffel 
Tower on a larger scale in this country. 
Prizes are offered for the best and second best 
desi for a tower not less than 1,200 feet in 
height, and a jury is named to decide on their 
merits, including some eminent —. who 
we should have thought would have better 
consulted their own position and the dignity 
of the profession by keeping aloof from so 
foolish a business. If it were a scheme 
which was to be of any real use to the world 
when completed, it would be a different thing ; 
but we take it the matter is simply a com- 
mercial ulation. The experience of 
the Eiffel Tower has led to the belief 
that foolish people will pay enough for 
the amusement of going up an abnormally 
high tower to render it a remunerative in- 
vestment. Possibly, however, the “ Tower 
Company, Limited,” will be disappointed to 
find that the Eiffel Tower has exhausted so 
much of human curiosity on the subject as 
would furnish an adequate return for the 
outlay. It is melancholy to see Englishmen 
following the lead of France in a foolish 
piece of brag, (which, let us remind them, 
was universally condemned and opposed by 
the most educated and intellectual section of 
Frenchmen); and if they succeed in getting 
the tower built, we sincerely hope they will 
lose by it. 





We publish in another column a letter 
from Messrs. A. & C. Harston, in- 
cluding a quotation from the Law Times, in 
regard to a recent decision of Justices 
Denman and Hawkins (the Lord Chief 
Justice dissenting) in reference to the true 
interpretation of the Metropolitan Building 
Act as to the permitted projection of shop 
fronts beyond the main wall of the building, 
and whether it is a permission to encroach to 
any extent on the public footway. The 
Court ruled that it was not so, and that the 
intention of the Act was merely to legalise 
the projection of woodwork beyond the face 
of the wall, which is prohibited in other 
buildings. The Law Times thinks the decision 
wrong and regrettable; and our correspon- 
dents, Messrs. Harston, argue that sections 
xiv. and xxvi. of the Building Act, read 
together, only amount totheadmission of wood- 
work projecting beyond the wall, if there is 
ground belonging to the owner on which it can 
— We are perfectly satisfied with the 
ision of the Court, which the Law Times 
seems to think will be detrimental to the 
architectural effect of our streets. We should 
rather think the contrary, as the discourage- 
ment of the kind of cradling supposed to be 
necessary in front of shops is a decided gain. 
Bat we believe, on a careful consideration of 
the wording of section xxvi., that both the 
Court and Messrs. Harston are in the wron 
as to the original intention of the Act, an 
that it did intend to authorise shops to en- 
croach, to the limits defined, on the public 
footpath. It must be remembered that this 
enactment is thirty-five years old, and that 
when it was made there was a general belief 
that no shop could be complete without its 
wooden pilasters and cornice; and we believe 
the concession was made to avoid what would 


then considered the orthodox way. Otherwise, 
why should there be distinction drawn between 
the amount of projection allowed in a street 
of less or of greater width than 30 ft.? It 
was @ very undesirable piece of legislation, 
and we are glad that its fortunately ambiguous 
language has left the rw ete ti son ot 

ittle 


—, reverse it; but we have very 
that the original intention was what 





Lord i and the Law Times believe it 
iaabeent 
4 eee ion made by the President of 


i 


opening address, in favour of more systema- 

co-operation between the Association 
and the Institute, has often been made before, 
but perhaps it is more likely now than at any 
previous time to develop into something prac- 





F 


Mr. Stokes is, in our opinion, quite 





justified in his recommendation to raise the 
terms of subscription of the Association; g 
step which would at once Be much greater 
power for good into its hands; and the Agso- 
ciation is now in a very different position 
from the time when the small sum of half. 
a-guinea was settled as the subscription, 
The advantages offered by the Association to 
its members are immensely greater now than 
formerly, and the raising of the subscripti 
would in turn enable them to be still further 
extended, especially in the way of providi 
educational lectures by competent professors. 
As Mr. Stokes implies, the Association has 
now arrived at that degree of development 
and complication in its work when the volun. 
tary system cannot much longer be 
upon; and it is desirable that the valuable 
ucational work it is doing should be esta- 
blished on a firm and permanent basis. 





HE Municipal Engineer of Rome, Signor 
N dail bie completed the exploration 
and cleansing of the ancient and famous 
Cloaca Maxima, on which he has made some 
important studies and observations, leadi 
to the conclusion that the Cloaca Maxima di 
not begin, as was generally believed, in the 
centre of the Roman Forum, but under the 
Forum of Augustus, in the very ay where 
the last excavations were made. fact, all 
the water coming from the Quirinal, Viminal, 
and Esquiline hills runs into the Forum of 
Augustus. The higher part of the great 
sewer, which has been, so to say, recent] 
discovered, is similar to the lower part both 
in size and shape; the interior is also of the 
same construction, being built of volcanic 
tufa, similar to that of the Tarpeian rock. 
Many of the blocks are more than 56 ft. in 
length and 3 ft. in thickness. It is covered 
with vaulted masonry, and the whole is still 
in such an excellent state of preservation that 
visitors can have easy access to the newly- 
discovered part, which has been th y 
cleared. 





bene repairs which were commenced four 
months ago in the Loggia dei Lanzi, in 
Florence, have been almost brought to an 
end. Many pieces of pietra serena, forming 
parts of pillars, of ornaments, and of the 
splendid cornice, have been rep by new 
stone, as the old had been greatly 
by frost and rain. The beautiful bas-relief of 
bronze, by Benvenuto Cellini, which deco- 
rated the pedestel of Perseus’s statue, placed 
in @ conspicuous part of the Loggia, has been 
removed to the National Museum im the 
Palazzo del Podesta, as it was exposed to 
serious danger of damage in its first posi 
A bronze copy, cast in the foundry of the 
brothers Galli, is now being p in the 


Loggia, instead of the original. 


COMMITTEE of the town of Siena is 
having some important repairs executed 

in the magnificent church of St. Francis, built 
by Agostino and Angelo di Siers in the year 
1326. The church was barbarously t 
into a barrack in 1859, and since then it had 
been abandoned up to thisday. The present 
re en are ecg Aaberioe i to the siddle 
splendour which it enjo in 
Fg Anciently the cittanas of Siena who 
were most worthy of their country’s esteem 
were buried in this church. The new 
of decoration of the church has been finished, 
many windows have been inserted ; the pri 
cipal of which is the window in the 
choir, which was executed in Germany. Many 
of the chapels are also . 
the expense of the families ed with 
their history. 
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‘nos. presented at last weeks Council 
rn the result of their deliberations, 
qa strong recommendation in favour of the 
murchase. The original cost for building and 
fitting amounted to 10/ ,000/., and according 
to the terms of the offer made by the pro- 
prietors, along with the right of pre-emption, 
the City may become owner at an outiay of 
something under 40,000/. It will be necessary, 
before the purchase can be carried out, to 
obtain the sanction of Parliament, and the 
Committee have recommended that the Cor- 
poration, in applying for any powers prospec- 
tively required by them during next session, 
should include this matter of the St. Andrew ~ 
Halls. This report was favourably received 
by the full Council. Building is unwontedly 
active in Glasgow at present, and property 
values have risen considerably since the offer 
was first made, so that in the eyes of the 
public the temptation to acquire is now more 
werful than it originally was. The main 
or grand hall of the block is the only tho- 
roughly suitable place in the West of Scot- 
land for gatherings of the first rank, political 
or otherwise, and during the past twelve years 
it has been the scene of all the principal occa- 
sions of the kind arising in Glasgow. The 
building was the design of the late Mr. Sellars, 
architect of the Glasgow Exhibition build- 
ings, and is a fine example of modern Classic 
architecture. 


CORRESPONDENT, “A. E. H.,” 
sends us the following variation on 
the County Council plan for a new street, 
the dotted lines showing the proposed 
alternative. It is worth consideration, as it 








r\s 




















provides a good joining 
and a fine site for a new building, flanked 
eilectively by the two churches, with less 
aeeneve demolitions near the Strand, and 
aking what is admitted to be the less costly 
line of route through Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 


into the Strand, 


f freer — Exhibition seems to be more 
an keeping up its success to the last. 
The Semaine des Ovaatnnhegts of the 19th 
gives 385,000 as the number of visitors on the 
Sunday preceding, the highest number of 
admissions in one day that has been recorded. 
It is mentioned in same journal that, be- 
sides the retention in their present position of 








three of the og buildings—the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, the Palais des Arts Libéraux (of 
which an illustration appears in our present 
number), and the Galerie des Machines, there 
is & probability that some of the minor struc- 
tures, though they will have to be removed 
from the Champ de Mars, may be permanently 
re-erected elsewhere. A memorial has been 
addressed to the Municipal Council of Paris 
praying them to obtain from the State the 
“rustic ” pavilion of the Forestry Exhibition, 
to be erected permanently in the plain of 
Daumesnil, in the Bois de Vincennes, as a 
building for a museum of specimens of 
timber. There are other buildings worth 
much more architecturally than this, such as 
the pavilion of the Argentine Republic, which 
it 1s to be hoped will not disappear from the 
face of the earth altogether. 





HE collection of drawings of birds by 
Mr. Marks, on view at the Fine Art 
Society’s rooms, is mainly, as he tells us in 
his preface, the result of frequent morning 
visits to “ the Zoo” during the past summer 
months. It is therefore a tollection of 
sketches made in a brief time and for a 
special object, and must not be judged as 
representing the artist’s finished work, though 
here and there are some drawi more 
highly finished than the majority. e col- 
lection is a charming study of the expres- 
sion and manner as well as the plumage 
of birds; the latter, indeed, being mostly 


only indicated broadly and not treated | Pot>@P* 


in minute detail. Among the very best are 
some of the slighter ones done on brown 
paper, especially the row of macaws (31) as 
we have all seen them in a row on their open- 
air perches at the Gardens. The swans do 
not seem to have received full justice; the 
purity of their plumage is hardly conveyed, 
and the neck of the swimming one in No. 25 
looks a little stiff and wooden, though of 
course the curve in which the swan’s neck 
is drawn in regulation picture-book illus- 
trations is a convention, and not the ha- 
bitual posture of the neck. We do not 
know that the humour of the humorous 
sketches is of very much value, except 
in the case of “A Learned Judge” (10), the 
Tantalus Stork, where the humour is that of 
the natural expression and appearance of the 
bird, and would strike one as much in the real 
animal as in the drawing. “ Dominicans in 
Feathers ” (36) is the same kind of thing that 
Landseer used to do with dogs, putting a 

tesque human expression into them which 
is never really seen in life. Mr. Marks did 
it admirably in “St. Francis Preaching to 
the Birds,” but it was hardly worth oing 

in. A remark in his preface is wort 
note; a protest against “the way in which 
drawing is taught in schools and academies.” 
“ Bitterly,” says the artist, “ have I lamented 
the want in my earlier artistic education of 
being set to draw objects in motion, or to 
cultivate the memory for formsand lines. In 
my time, at least, no attempt was ever made 
to train the memory, can conceive of 
no system more baneful, or one more in- 
geniously contrived to teach a student how 
not to draw in the larger sense, than sett 
him down before an antique statue, 
allowing him to spend weeks and even months 
on its delineation. 


(Ss have apparently been largely 
sent round to the architectural profession 
during the last week or two, headed “ O’Brien 
Thomas & Co.,” drawing attention to a num- 
ber of “high-class marble chimneypieces ” 
which the firm are desirous of cg 
in order to make room for other works. 

are to be offered “at 50 per cent. discount 
instead of the usual 20 per cent.,” but the 
real point of the statement is indicated in the 
closing paragraph : 

“‘ The offer of special disc. 50 per cent. on these 
few lines could only be allowed to you personally 
(or to a builder) as we never charge lower than 
retail prices to private individuals.” 

If this were addressed to persons in the 
it would of course be a 
jordinary form of business 





proper 
vertisement ; 











291 
but as a circular addressed to architects it is 
& most improper one. Such an offer is felt 
by architects of position and repute to 
insult, as it is in reality an invitation to them 
to throw over the interests of their clients 
and to act in the tradesman’s 
(worse still) to do this in order to secure a 

t for themselves. 

id that would be acting in a dishonourable 
and unprofessional manner. If the firm who 
have sent out the circular referred to are not 
aware of this, they will make @ 
memorandum of it for the future. If “ 
to 





have acted through mere ignorance, and 

to withdraw their circular and i 

the architects to whom they have sent it, they 
can do so through our columns next week. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS.* 

Who that cares for his profession, and has 
watched the varied growth of its numerous 
branches, has not dwelt, at least briefly, 
the subject of education for our 
the future, and has not perchance smiled as he 





al 


thought how hundreds are ly pitchforked 
into their profession with little or no special 
See oe &, He soguiouments, ond itie st ae 
tude or fitness of mind for the special calls 
h will inevitably be made upon their 
individuality. 
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or unhappily, with numerous other of 
fellows in what really is one of the finest pro- 
fessions that existe,—I will endeavour, as far as 


I am able, as I feel your President should, to 
point out wherein we may improve ourselves, 
and by what means we can best improve those 
of our neighbours whe are open to improve- 
ment, this latter being one of the main reasons 
for the existence of the Associa- 


this very fact 
that no other profession workson our lines may 
to show that we may not ourselves be 
working in the very best possible way; as, 
~ a minority may, no doubt, sometimes 

be in right, yet the presumptive evidence is 
undoubtedly in favour of the ite conclu- 
sion. However, as mere self- is no recom- 
mendation, and fouling one’s own nest is equally 
objectionable, I will simply lay before you some 
of my thoughts on the working of this Associa- 
tion, and more y, of course, upon the 
serious side of our work, for al h our Con- 
versacione and our Soirée help to draw us all 


E 


But, before laying these thoughts u 
ovements in the Association before 
say a few words upon things as we 
them, as changes, however desirable they 
may be, cannot be worked out in detail and 


brought to without occupying a 


considerable amount of time. We must there- 
fore, content ourselves this session with things 
as they are, hoping for better times to come 
with another 


session. 
Sitting as I do, and have done for some con- 
siderable time, 
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THE BUILDER. 


It will be within your knowledge that a 
special committee has been recently appointed 
to consider and report upon 
of this Association, with a view to ting out 
in what direction or manner it can be improved 
and developed. I take it that most of you will 
agree with me when I say that there is not 
much doubt that this Association is open to 
considerable improvement ; otherwise, how is it 
that, when a member wishes to go up for the 
Institute Examination,—for which our course is 








intended to be adirect ,—we find that, 
instead of a h of the opportunities 
offered in this Association, he goes to a private 


institution to obtain the instruction he requires ” 
Surely, this would not be the case if the Asso- 
ciation was really carrying out the work it has 
set itself to do? This committee has 
not, however, got very far with its labours, yet 
I venture to predict that it will suggest some 
considerable alterations in our methods of 
working. For it is beginning to be seen that, 
besides testing the individual ties of 
candidates prese themselves for examina- 
tion, the Institute Examination is also testing 
tolerably severely the various sources from 
which the candidates derive their instruc- 
tion. As as there was no test of this 
sort, we could continue our work in the hope, 
and with the belief, that we were doing y 
good work. But when we find that others are 
before us, surely it is time to put our house in 
order. What particular alterations the special 
committee will suggest, no one knows, and time 
alone will show; but, unless something toler- 
ably drastic and complete is suggested and 
carried out, I very much fear we shall find that 
our occupation, little by little, will 5p Says 
from us. You must excuse me if I lay my 

vings before you in their bald simplicity ; 
for I cannot help thinking that if we boldly 
face the dark side of the picture, we are much 
more likely to effect improvements, than if we 
only half acknowledge to ourselves that a dark 
side really exists at all. 

Let us at once then proceed to examine our- 
selves and find out where the shoe pinches, and 
what remedy, if any, had better be applied. 
Tarning to our “ Brown Book,” we find there set 


forth the various reasons why the Association | i 


was founded, now some forty-seven years ago. 
They are as follows :—1. To afford facilities for 
the stady of civil architecture. 2, To advance 
the profession. 3. To serve as a medium of 
friendly communication between members and 
others interested in the of the art. 
Looking further, into “methods” and “rules,” 
we find mention of papers and discussions, of a 
library, of classes and lectures, and of visits to 


- | works and buildings; but we see no mention of 


salaries or fees for the lecturers and visitors 
(although we do find that something over £100 
& year is given by the Association to members 
attending the various classes, &c.). Well, and 
how has this voluntary system answered? Very 
satisfactorily, will be the reply; and I shall be 
the last to deny it,—up to a certain point. So 
did the old stocking, but it has given way to 
the savings bank; and I venture to think that 
we have ourselves now reached that point when 
we ought well to consider the advisability of 


g. 
In its early days, when the Association num- 
bered some two or three hundred members, our 


— voluntary system may 
bt did,—worked admirably; but since then 
strained to its utmost, and has, to those who 


look closely into its w shown evident 
signs of giving way. Now, howisthis? Well, 
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pronounced sordid,—and so be: 
men must live, as they will far baa 
selves; and I am simply stating 
them. 

2. Neither does it come naturally 
value at their true value those things 








hp 
gig 


: 


acquire for nothing, or with next to no trouble 
or expense. @ thing for nothing induces 
us to value it jy. 

3. In the volantary stem, we almost entirely 
lose all semblance regular system. The 
man who gives his services will not be dictated 
to by another who is only acting in a similar 
capacity ; and we must, therefore, take what we 
can get, in the way it is offered, and be thank. 


ful. If, however, you were to pay your 
structors, your committee could decide 
was required, and request the lecturers or visitors 
to act accordingly. 

4. In casting about for voluntary helpers in 
a field naturally somewhat limited,—for, as 7 
have already told you, even visitors and lecturers 
must live, and, in order to live, must look for a 
quid pro quo, in one form or another, for the 
time and labour spent in or upon a class or 
course of lectures,—as a natural result, the 
powers that be have sometimes to 
men who might not be considered the most 
suitable if there were a salary attached to the 


at In order to obtain suitable visitors for 
most of the classes, it was arranged some few 
years back that each visitor should only 
asked to attend on two or three evenings 
during a session. This had the desired effect 
of inducing men to become visitors; but has # 
not bad this bad effect upon the classes,—that 
the visitors individually never get to know the 
members ofa class, and the members of a class 
never know their visitor !—continuity being 
thus lost, loss of interest is the result, since the 
class practically degenerates into a series of 
independent meetings. 

6. In our voluntary system we work the 
willing horse, and to such an extent as to 
interfere umreasonably and unfairly with his 
private prospects. It is to our honorary secre- 


Ee 


, 


days together, in the way that our secretaries 

are apparently expected to do. Some of our 

other officers have very hard work to do, and, 

to their credit, manage to get through it 

admirably; but our honorary secretaries are 

en and should be relieved without 
y. 

Having pointed out a few of the reasons why, 
in my opinion, the voluntary system is Yo to 
objection, I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that several of your past Presidents have dwelt ia 
their opening addresses upon the fact that our 
system was capable of considerable improvement, 
and hinted, more or less strongly, that some 
serious steps should be taken to achieve such 
improvement,—Mr. Gotch calling“ our present 

of teaching a gap, and desiring that 
the function now fulfilled by the Architectural 
Association on the voluntary system should 
devolve upon an authority recognised by the 
profession,” and Mr. Slater “doubting whether 
voluntary work is adequate or the best.” 
I should here like to remind you also of the 
fact that we, as a nation, needs to our interest 
to make ourselves responsible for the 
education of the community. Tucan aaa 
not the smaller we, as a profession, recognise the 
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+ not in itself education. Therefore, I think I 
may say that the Institute as a body is doing 
nothing directly to educate the younger 
members of the profession. It has, however, 
lately called into existence a new class of 
members,—or rather revived an old one,—viz., 
“Students”; but, as far as one can tell, from 
what it makes known to the public, the Insti- 
tute does not at present, at any rate, propose to 
instruct (1) these stadents in any way, but 
simply to examine them at certain stated 
intervals.* 

Now, as we recognise fully the importance of 
making our body as thoroughly representative 
and efficient as possible, and being by expe- 
rience conscious of the magnitude of the under- 
taking, and feeling that the support, both 
moral and otherwise, of the elder body in the 
profession would be of the greatest value to us, 
should we not approach them on the subject, 
and endeavour to obtain their co-operation and 
assistance in this great work ? 

The late Mr. Street was in his latter days 
anxious to see our Association and the Institute 
working more together, instead of in separate 
grooves, as they now are, and in his admirable 
opening address to the Institute in 1881 he 
referred to the subject at some length, the fol- 
lowing being short extracts from his remarks :— 

‘The Architectural Association is in so many respects 
working in a groove which runs parallel to our own, that 
I can never avoid feeling that some means might and ought 
to be devised for enabling that active body to join us, .... 
Surely some plan might be devised by which our juniors 
wight, under their own government, be training them- 
selves until they gradually fall into their places among 
ould, above all things, like to see their con- 
nexion with us, established together, with full liberty of 
or ipsam as to all those educational arrangements 
which they at present appear to manage admirably and 
prize much,.... What chance there may be of doing 
anything in this direction I know not, but nothing 
would give me more pleasure during my term of office 
than having to assist in any such fusion of the two bodies 
as might be found practicable.”’ 

I am fully alive to the fact that Street’s sug- 
gestion was not received with favour by the 
Association at the time, and that the matter 
was dropped. But that was eight years ago, 
and since then some of our leading members 
who were at the time opposed to the idea have 
changed their views on the subject, and now see 
that considerable advantages might be derived 
by following some such scheme as Street pro- 
posed. We also must not forget to allow for 
eight years’ change in the two bodies them- 
selves, and, in fact, in the whole situation. 
What was then desirable is now doubly so, for 
the reason that architectural education is recog- 
nised now to be of far greater importance than 
ever, 

Strictly speaking, the Institute, as the 
acknowledged representative body of the pro- 
fession, is the proper executive for carrying 
out whatever work the interests of the profes- 
sion at large call for,—educational or otherwise. 
But if it will acknowledge and help the Asso- 
ciation in such a way as to practically endow it 
with the authority of the whole profession, then 
pone oe wen said to a at any rate, 

g very ely to the work of archi- 
tectural education. 

The Architectural Association has hitherto 
been the chief, and, so far as concerns London, I 
may say the only educational society in the 
profession. Now, as the Institute is evidently 
alive to the importance of professional educa- 
tion, and as we are clearly of the same opinion, 
would it not be well if the two bodies could join 
hands and work together, instead of separately, 
for this their common object ? By so doing, I 


taining, a compre- 
ve system of architectural training, based 
= ie. omn oo? such work, and endowed 
ée m an 
whol ied : material support of our 
Association, as an independent society, 
would, of course, still continue to do good 
carn Bh it has done in the past, and the 
tute would not have to apply for any new 
“ers; we should simply undertake to do 
so ed what it would be much harder and 
nvenient to do separately with equal 
, i 
—- viz., forward the technical education of 
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4 Prati, p apie ye whether the Insti- 

7 , or possibility be, 

body. It was not founded with eny such object, 

18 ng abnormal in its position in this respect, 

—— in this respect to the University of 

waich is a purely examining bod The Insti. 
of Civil Engineers is nei 

an examining body, but it nevertheless exer- 


influence in keeping up the standard of pro- 
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The reasons for our working together 
educational purposes 
task has outgrown our voluntary efforts, 
they presumably wish to advance the cause 
education further than they can do simply 
the system of examinations now coming into 


arrangement. But, first of all, it would, of 
course, be that the Institate should 
agree to work with us. They might decline in 
'89 to have anything to do with us, as we did in 
81 to have anything to do with them; but I 
hope and believe they would not come to any 
such conclusion. 

In appointing our visitors and lecturers, we 
should, if we were working with the Institute, 
be able to draw them from either our own list 
of members or from theirs; and, besides this, 
we should be in a position to offer them fees,— 
as I shall point out presently,—which, if not 
adequate in themselves all at once to repay the 
lecturers for all the time and trouble expended, 
yet might make it worth their while to 
such posts, when taken in conjunction with the 
fact that such offices were filled by the nominees 
of both the Association and the Institute, thus 
reflecting a certain distinction upon the holder 
thereof. It would be considerably to our ad- 
vantage if we could thus get a stronger list of 
visitors and lecturers to help in the Association. 
Men who have a gift for, and who are prepared 
to make a business of, teaching are much wanted 
in our profession, and such a body of men might 
be called into existence under some such system 
as | am suggesting. 

Again with the Institate to help us, we might 
reasonably expect to be able to collect enough 
money, either in capital to endow certain 
Chairs, or in yearly subscriptions, to support 
the same. In our city we have numerous very 
wealthy companies which exist ostensibly for 
the benefit of certain trades. Unfortunately 
we have no Worshipfal Company of British 
Architects, but if it were pointed out to the 
companies that do exist—viz., the Ironmongers, 
the Blacksmiths, the Dyers, the Glaziers, the 
Goldsmiths, the Plumbers, the Carpenters, the 
Paperstainers, the Plasterers, the Turners, the 
Tylers and Bricklayers, &c., &c.,—that it really 
is to the architect to whom they look for good 
designs and good construction, surely they 
might assist in educating the man to whom 
they eventually turn forhelp. What is the use 
of registering a plumber if an architect designs 
bad plumbing, and will have it carried out ? or 
of giving a certificate of proficiency to a car- 
penter if the architect provides him with a de- 
sign unsuited to the material in which it is to 
be executed? There must also be many in the 
profession who would help usif they felt confi- 
dence in us; and I maintain that greater confi- 
dence would be placed in us if it were known 
that the Institute was in some way officially con- 
nected with us. | 

We might also reasonably expect the Insti- 
tute to help us with its purse, for, although I 
am perfectly aware that at t the Institute 
is not too well off, yet, with a little, judicious 
saving in its expenditure, it might that it 
could help pretty effectually. And I that 
if the Institute felt that we should be glad of 
its assistance, it would very soon be able to 
offer us such assistance, in the| shape of funds 
to pay lecturers’ fees for in courses of 
lectures, and in all likelihood| all they would 





require in return would be to have some voice 

in the appointment of such leaving 

all matters of detail in the of the Associa- 
n and the lecturers. 


Having pointed out how we should gain by 
being recognised and helped by the Institute, 
I will direct your attention to what we should 


ther Gn the strict sense) © the 





for 
that we find the 
and 


do for ourselves in the way of raising funds,— | Be- 
for fands we must have, if we are to carry on 










as a teaching body we should adopt 
efficient methods than our present ones, I 
have given you the opinions of scme others on 
this subject. I have likewise tried to show you 


with an undertaking 
have suggested that we should,—with the ircon- 
currence,—work with, and obtain the assistance 
of, the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
this work. I have shown you how we should 
gain by accepting the assistance of the one 
body that really represents the whole profes- 
sion. I have suggested ways for obtaining 
funds, for carrying out various 
and also for systematising, 
and thereby greatly 


| 
Ht 


that we may confidently look for help to 
but insisted that we ought to show 
ourselves are in earnest by first doing 
obviously necessary,—viz., raising our 
subscription; and, having done all this 
best of my ability, I now call upon each 
you, as members of this Association, upon 
member of the Royal Institute of British 
tects, as belonging to the one body that 
represents the profession at large, and also u 
every architect outside these two societies w 
has the smallest degree of sympathy with 
undertaking and love for his profession, to 
unite and to the best of your ability help for- 
ward the great cause of architectual education. 

For some notes of the discussion which 
followed, see p. 295. } 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THe weekly of the London County 
Council was held on Toesday last in the Council 
Chamber, Gaildhall, Lord Rosebery in the 

Tenders for New Building Works. — The 
Asylums Committee presented the following 

the acceptance of which was moved by 
P. M. Martineau, the Chairman of the 


Committee have to report the steps 
they have taken in nance of the 
ution of the Council of June 25 last, 
them to provide additional accom- 
at the County Asylum for pauper 
anatics at Cane-hill, Coulsdon, Surrey, by the 
t of such Asylum, in accordance 
plans approved by the Secretary of 
in accordance with the estimate 
approved by the Council. 

Your Committee caused advertisements to be 
issued, inviting tenders for the execution of 
the works, and they have received the following 
tenders :— 

Mr. H. Lovett, Wolverham 
Mesers 


E 


: 


re 


See eee eer eee 
- e478 "+700" O88 


eee eet er eee eee ee Cee 


98,361 
83,985 
82,447 
80,500 
80,319 
79,950 
Your Committee have caused careful inquiry 


be made as to the capacity of several of the 
to carry out works of the extent and 


err eee 


Doe eee ete Pee eee ee ee Pee ee Pees | 


Brass & Son, No. 47, Old- 


mend—‘ That the tender of Messrs. W. Brass 
& Son for the execution of the works for the 
extension of Cane-hill Asylum, for the sum of 
99,7631 , be accepted.’ 

Your Committee have also to report the 
steps which they have taken under the resolu- 
tion of the Council of June 25 last, authorising 
them to provide an additional Asylum by the 
completion of the Asylam in course of con- 
struction at Claybury, Essex. 

Your Committee have prepared an estimate of 
the cost of erecting the superstructure, amount- 
ing to £370,000, which they have furnished to 
the Finance Committee, and which will be sub- 


mitted by that Committee for the approval of, 


the Council. 
Your Committee have caused advertisements 
to be issued, inviting tenders for the erection of 
the superstructure, and they have received the 
following tenders : — 
Mr. H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton ............ 
oe G. W. Trollope & Sons, Pimlico 
Mr. J. Fell, Leamington 
Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Albert-Embank- 
Ns SGM 0.404. eectoosmrens 
Moers. J. Mowlem 
TANG veceanas 
Messrs. J. Longley & Co., Crawley, 
Mesers. R. Neill & Sons, Manchester 
Mesars. Perry & Co., Bow, E............. 
Mr. J. T. Chappell, Pimlico, 8.W. ...... 
Mr. E. Gabbutt, Li insiiibiainin dilate 
Messrs. W. Brass & Son, No, 47, Old- 
—— 5. & W. Pattinson, Whitehall, 


sree 





*eeeee 


337,777 


Non, tien k Oe te a 
Buckingham-palace-road, 8.W. 259,000 

Your Committee have received a letter from 
Messrs. Belham & Co, withdrawing their 
tender, and stating that they had made a 
serious mistake of about 70,0001. in it. 

Your Committee have caused careful inquiry 
to be made as to the capacity of the firms 
whose tenders were lowest to carry out a work 
of such magnitede, and they recommend,— 
*That the tender of Mr. E. Gabbatt, for the 
execution “3 ey work of erecting 
structure o Asylum at 
eum of 337.9452 . be o ee 

ong discussion ensued, in the course of 
which, with regard to the first recommendation 
of the Committee, Mr. John Burns moved that 
it be referred back for further on 
the ground that Messrs, Brass & Son did not 
¥ their workmen in several branches of 
building work the minimum standard rate of 
— —— in gs London building 

, e of their men, asserted, 
paid i¢., 144, and 24. per oie kes Get ee 
a have reversed the order of thie and the 


as they appear in the Committee's 
wherein the lowest tenders appear at the tope of the Lats” 


eter se oo 
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Drainage Committee 
mending 
Council in the next session for the following 
powers :—1. To 
tion of drains under houses, by Vestries or Dis- 
trict Boards, and for the execution of such 


recognised London rates. In answer to this 
and other charges made against Messrs. Brass & 
Son by Councillor Burns, other Councillors 
pointed out that by the terms of the contract 
which would have to be signed by Messrs. Brass 
& Son, that firm would be pledged to meet the 


Eventually it was resolved to refer back for 
further consideration the first recommenda- 
tion of the Report of the Committee. Then 
arose a long discustion as to why the Com- 
mittee recommended the acceptance of Mr. 
Gabbutt’s tender, when, excluding Messrs. Bel- 
ham & Co.'s tender, which was withdrawn, 
there were two other tenders lower than Mr. 
Gabbutt’s. Why, it was asked by some Coun- 
cillors, was Messre. Pattinson’s tender to be 
over in favour of one amounting to 
29.0001. more? Other Councillors argued in 
favour of retaining the work in the hands ofa 
London firm,—either Messrs. Brass or Messrs. 
Pattinson. It was pointed out that Messrs. 
Pattinson were in reality a country firm, having 
only an office in London. Mr. Councillor Mar- 
tineau, on behalf of the Committee, stated the 
reasons which induced them to recommend Mr. 
Gabbutt’s tender for acceptance. With regard to 
Messrs. Brass & Son’s tender, the Committee did 
not know that that firm had tendered for the 
larger work at Claybury until after they had 
recommended the acceptance of their tender for 
the work at Cane-hill Asylum, and, without mean- 
ing any disparagement of Messrs. Brass & Son's 
ability to carry out the work, they (the Com- 
mittee) thought it would be undesirable that 
one firm should have both contracts. With 
rd to the Committee's preference of Mr. 
Gabbutt’s tender over Messrs. Pattinson’s, Mr. 
Martineau explained that, without implying any 
reflection or imputation upon Messrs. Pattinsons’ 
ability and respectability, the Committee had 
come to the conclusion, after a considera- 
tion of all the circumstances of the case, 
that Messrs. Gabbutt’s was the tender 
to be preferred, even although it was 
20001. higher than Messrs. Pattinson’s. In 
the course of farther discussion, several mem- 
bers urged that the work ought to be given 
to a London firm, on the ground that as London 
ratepayers would find the money, London trade 
ought to benefit by finding the labour and 
materials for the work. It was suggested that 
Mr. J. T. Chappell’s tender, which was only 
about 400/. more than Mr. Gabbutt’s, ought to 
be acce on this ground. Several members 
of the Council pointed out, however, that this 
Protectionist view of the matter could not be 
entertained, seeing that the Council had laid 
down the principle of inviting open tenders, 
without any limitation to London firms. Several 
members of the Council, in continuing the discus- 
sion, — surprise that for such large works 
the tenders were so few in number. Other mem- 
bers replied that the paucity of tenders was due 
to the extremely onerous,—the too-onerous, as 
they thought,—conditions of contract. A 
sum (20,000/.) was demanded as surety for the 
due performance of the work ; moreover, many 
of the largest and most reputable firms in the 
building trade refused to compete in competi- 
tions open to everybody, and others objected to 
be bound by the wages clause. An amendment, 
moved by Mr. 4ineas Smith, to refer the matter 
back to the Committee, with instructions to re- 
advertise for fresh tenders, was lost by 74 votes 
to 24. Colonel Haghes, M.P., moved another 


amendment, simply referring the matter back to 
the Committee for reconsideration, with a view 
to seeing whether the work could not be given 
to a London builder. This amendment was lost 
by three votes,—39 


recommendation, ing Mr. 
tender, was then put a agreed to. 


Inspection of House Drains.— The Main 
presented a report recom- 
“That application be made by the 


provide for periodical inspec- 


to be included requiring that 
be provided for inspecting and 
drains. 2. To prevent the con- 
jon of basements below the level of 


To prevent erected in places 


buildings 
where there are no sewers, with the con- 
sent of the Coancil.” ts 





requirements of the Council and the workmen. | existing 





Councillor Brereton supported the 


tions of the Committee, on the ground that 
powers were inadequate 

tive. The recommendations were 

The Alleged Breach of Contract by 

tractor,—It will be remembered that 

months ago* the contractor for the new 

outfall works at Crossness, Mr. William 


age Committee to have committed a breach of 
contract by having “ practically sub-let” a por. 
tion of the work,—viz., the brickwork, the 
Committee then recommended that the 
provided in reference to this matter (£500) be 
enforced. By forty-seven votes to 

however, it was then decided to refer the matter 
back to the Committee for further considers. 
tion. The Committee, having been sitting 
upon the matter since May, now reported as 
follows :— 

“(Questions having arisen in respect of the 
carrying out of the contract for the constrac- 
tion of sewage precipitation works at the 
Crossness Pumping Station, your Committee 
brought up a report to the Vouncil on 30 
last. The matter was, however, back 
to your Committee with instructions to take 
evidence, and they therefore invited the atten- 
dance of—(1) A deputation from the 7 
Trades Committee. (2) Mr. Webster, the con- 
tractor, with whom came Mr. Hunter Jones, his 
agent, who spoke as and for Mr. Webster. 
Your Committee also requested the attendance 
of Mr. Hart Bennett, one of the Council’sassistant 
engineers, and Mr. Houghton, the superintendent 
at Crossness, together with the four clerks of 
works. Thetranscript of the shorthand writers 
notes of the evidence is in the office, and can be 
seen upon application to the Clerk of the 

Your Committee have now to 
















* 


Council. 
as the resylt of their inquiry, thatthe contractor 
has made an arrangement with two foremen, 
who receive a premium on the amount of work 
done in addition to time wage, but your Com- 
mittee do not consider that this amounts to sub- 
letting. They therefore recommend ‘ That no 
further action be taken in the matter.” 


A long discussion arose on this matter, follow- 
ing the lead of Mr. Arthur Arnold, who moved 
the following amendment: “That the recom- 
mendation as to alleged sub-contracting or 
letting of labour upon brickwork at Crossness 
be referred back to the Committee, and that it 
be an instruction tothe Committee to report as 
to whether the practice alleged to have been 
adopted should sanctioned in the execu- 
tion of contracts with the Council.” Mr. 
Arnold said he was sorry to have to 
an adverse sense upon the 
Committee of which he had the honour to be 
member, but his own opinion, formed after 
inquiry, was that the ement with 
foremen was in effect a sub-letting, although 
was spoken ef as a “bonus” to them. 
was stated that the same practice had 
winked at for twenty years by the M 
Board of Works; but the Council 
Metropolitan Board of Works, 
it behoved the Council to see 
in their contracts were strictly 
adhered to. 

dou 


Several members expressed 
practice referred to was within 
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whether the 
the legal definition of sub-letting 
contracting, Mr. Horsley stating 
Mr. Firth’s opinion was that it 
tually the amendment was 
report was veferred back. 
Overhead Wires.—The Highways Committee 
submitted a report the 
to make application to Parliament for powers 
regulate and control overhead wires, and to 
construct and to compel the use of subways. 
The report was otek 

Public Baths and Washhouses,—The Sanitary 
and Special P Committee 
they had ster Gea consideration 
referred to them as to advisability 
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ministration, and that it might, at any rate, be 
properly deferred until such time as District 
Councils were created, and they recommend :— 
“That the consideration of the question be 
deferred accordingly.” 

Mr. Phillips moved as an amendment, “ That 
the Council do, in the next session of Parlia- 
ment, apply for powers to establish public baths 
and laundries in all parishes or districts where 
the Act of 1846 shall not have been adopted 

viously to December 31, 1890, and that copies 
of this resolution be sent to the local pyblic 
bodies concerned.” He urged that for the poor 
of the East-end the question was only second 
in importance to that of housing them. It was 
pow proposed to defer the question to the 
Greek Kalends. Out of the seventeen parishes 
which had adopted the Act of 1846 ten were 
west of ‘Temple-bar, and the interests of the 

r had been grossly neglected, Something 
should be done by the Council to repair that 
neglect. 

The amendment was lost, and the Com- 
mittee’s report was then agreed to. 


The Proposed Strand Improvement, — The 
following notice of motion by Mr. Marsland 
appeared in the agenda :— 

“That whereas the Council has determined 
by resolution of the lst October to authorise 
the Improvements and Parliamentary Com- 
mittees to take the necessary preliminary 
measures for the purpose of applying in the 
next session of Parliament for powers to remove 
the block of buildings on the south side of 
Holywell-street, &c.; in order to put the 
Council in a position to deal with the whole of 
the new line of frontage to the Strand, to pro- 
serve the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, and to 
recoup some portion of the expense proposed 
to be incurred, the Improvements and Parlia- 
mentary Committees be authorised to include 
in the said application to Parliament powers to 
acquire the land and buildings on the north 
frontage to Holywell-street, and sufficient land 
amd buildings on the north side of St. Mary-le- 
Strand Charch, to form a practicable roadway 
with frontage thereto.” 


This item was not reached before the Council 
rose, and therefore it stood over for future con- 
sideration. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE firet ordinary meeting of this Associa- 
tion for the present session was held on Friday, 
the 18th inst., in the meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British -Architects, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes (President) in the chair. 

No fewer than sixty-two gentlemen were 
nominated for election as members. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams proposed the adoption of 
the report of the Committee for the past year, 
which recapitulates the work which has been 
fully recorded in our columns, and appears in 
the new “Brown Book,” from which we learn 
that the Association now numbers 1,100 
members. 

Mr. Low seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt next moved the adoption of 
the balance-sheet, and a vote of thanks to the 
— Messrs. Reginald Wicks and Max 


_Mr, A.C. Bulmer Booth seconded the resolu- 
fon, which was also agreed to. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, who for more than 
twenty-five years had been an officer in one 
way or another of the Association (applause). 
Por a great part of that time Mr. Mathews had 
been Treasurer, and had devoted considerable 
attention to the interests of the Association. 
Mr. Mathews had now found that he must retire 

the post, and the least they could do was 

to render him a hearty vote of thanks 
(applause). 

otes of thanks were also accorded to the 

ments Committee for the trouble they 


in conrexion with the recent con- | 


versacione ; to Mr. Burrell, for kindly hel at 
the last moment ; to Mr. Cresswell, for 
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gained in the last session. The following is the | 


A.A. Travelling Studentship.—Awarded to 
A. E. Bartlett ; second, P. D. Smith. 
A.A, Medal and 101. 10s.—Awarded to E. A. | which 
Hill. There 
Essay Prize and Silver Medal.—Awarded to 
C. H. Strange. Hon. mention, G. W. Sadler. 
Architectural Union Company's Prize.—First, 
not awarded ; second, A. W. Cleaver. 

Cates Prize.—A. C. Walker. 

Shetch-book Title Page.— Not awarded. 

Elementary Class of Design, Sec. I.—First 
prize, J. R. Stark ; second, R. Enoch. 

Class of Design, See. II.—First, 

J. 8. Stewart; second, H. A. Saul. 
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Colowr Decoration Class.— Prize, V.T. Jones ; 
Time sketches, V. T. Jones. 

Class of Construction.—First, F. R. Taylor ; 
a F, H. Greenaway ; hon. mention, A. O. 


Advanced Class of Construction.—First, C. H. 
Brodie; second, A. O. Breeds. 

Quantity Surveying Class.—Firet, W. J. 
Wiisdon ; second, H. L. Paterson. 

Lectures on the History of Architecture.— 
First, E. Carless; second, M. Garbutt; third, 
A. T. Walmsley ; hon, mention, -P. H. Adams, 
Johnson, and Taylor. 

Lectures on Construction, — First, ©. H. 


reference to the different qualifications 

for the architects, and the character of the'wor 
which came upon the architects of the t 
day, as com with the old men. fact, 
no one could see the com works now pro- 


gressing everywhere t feeling that the 
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than were necessary in times past (applause). 

Architects were rather given, with the general fer 
public, to undervalue their services, and the ‘ot God See 
general public in such cases were apt to take “emg 
them at their own valuation. In the work S aoeheiee oe 
that was being carried on in many places question of educa- 
there was much that architects might study o—- = “ue 
and learn from, while a great deal might be Institute and the 
done for the advancement of architecture gene- nas Aas wa 
rally were architects themselves a little more nok ted the 
appreciative of each others’ work, and not so have been met 


apt to give way to 2 spirit of criticism rather | courage to give vent to would 
than admiration of what was justly deserving. | ¥' ee 
In recognising the value of their art they would | Times, however, — 
raise the character of the profession, and the| which had grown up ween 
general agg ly wm ome sag ates was one which 

work of Association, for a time 
Se ee oem spenediae tee Soveen a continuance | system Ww ich might be inaugurated, 
of the voluntary system. There were certain | voluntary system would 
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after the pictures ; to Mr. Pryce, for undertaking | teaching 
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Sculptural Decoration on the Piers of Main Entrance of the Palais des Arts Libérauz, 
Paris Exhibition—M., Gustave Michel, Sculptor. 


renee 











course of time probably every member of the 





Association would be one of the Institute's §llustrations. 

students, and the time would come when most . ‘ 

of the members of the Institute would have) *ALAIS DES ARTS LIBERAUX, PARIS 
passed through the Association (applause). EXHIBITION. 


The vote of thanks was then carried by 
acclamation, and the Chairman having briefly 
replied, the proceedings terminated. building for the Palais des Arts 


—— Libéraux at the Paris Exhibitio 
the A. A. Lyric Club.—The first smoking | designed (along with its vis-a-vis the Palais ies 
concert of the A.A. Lyric Club for the session | Beaux-Arts) by M. Formigé, and which, as 
1889-90 was held at the Mona Hotel, Henrietta-| already mentioned, is one of the buildings 
street, Covent-garden, on the 17th inst, Mr. which is to be permanently retained 
G. Richards Julian, President of the Club,| The building, which we have described at 
occupying the chair. A capital entertainment | some length in a general article on the Paris 
was provided, and elicited much applause.| Exhibition, is of terra-cotta and iron mainly. 
Songs were rendered by Messrs. F. Christopher, | The spirited sculptaral decorations on the 
A. ©, Bulmer Booth, Capt. J. Watson, E. W./ central piers, modelled by M. Gustave Michel, 
Knight, A. Thomas, H. O. Cresswell, H. G. are illustrated in the accompanying cuts. 
ges and J. D. Scott, and recitations by; At each side of the plate is seen a portion 
Mr. Cole A. Adams, Mr, C. D. Imhoff (the | of the wings of the structure, showing how this 
accompanist ) contributed two pianoforte selec- portion is treated. The square pilasters which 
tions. The next concert was announced to take flank the large windows are of lattice iron- 
place at the Mona Hotel on the 21st prox. work painted pale blue and filled in with terra- 
cotta plaques with a siraple surface ornament. 


E give this week a view, taken from a 
\\ photograph, of the central portion of 

















‘ ap ee geen ne Py Corporation of Chelten- 
4M have calle M 
& North to advise om the speseutee som, S08,| DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH. 


t 
to prevent the flooding of basements in bee smomrreOTURAL ASSOCIATION SILVER MEDAL. 
neighbourhood of the of the ene; Tuts design, by Mr. BE. A. Hill, a member of 
Association 





from the sewers in times of heavy storms, the Architectural , Obtained the 
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Association Silver Medal for this year for an 


| | original design on a given subject. 


The author has adopted the scheme, now 


| becoming much more common than M1 
|| of a wide centre area, with narrow side asisies 


for passage only. The deep buttresses arched 


‘| over the aisle afford a fine feature externally 


especially in contrast with the large traceried 
windows between; the treatment of this part 
is fine and effective, and it is an effect pro- 
duced by bold and massive composition and con. 
trast and not by mere decorative treatment. 





WAYSIDE NOTES IN EAST ANGLIA.—No, 4 


On the 18th of July last the Suffolk Institate 
of Archzxology made their annual excursion to 
the churches and places from whose fabrics the 
details which I have collected on my fourth 
sheet were taken, though the fragments I have 
drawn give but little idea of the churches and 
buildings themselves, it may be of interest if J 
supplement them by notes which I took on that 
occasion 


The company started from Stowmarket, and 
driving through Buxhall, which church was ip- 
spected, they reached Rattlesden, a considerable 
village five miles west of Stowmarket Station, 
The church is dedicated to 8. Nicholas, the 
sailor's patron, and it is seldom found so far 
inland, but it may be accounted for at Rattlesden 
by the fact that the meandering streamlet that 
now harmlessly ripples through its meadows 
was once a considerable river, deep enough to 
float freight-bearing craft, and it is even 
rumoured that the masonry for the great 
churches at Bury was floated up this very 
stream from Stowmarket, and thence conveyed 
by road to its detination. 

Further evidence of the navigable nature of 
the river exists in the form of an old anchor 
dredged many years ago from the bed of the 
stream. The fabric of the church is most inte- 
resting, the details are elaborate, and er 
character of the decorations indicate no of 
pious patrons for its erection. The nave and 
tower are Decorated, but the aisles, chancel, 
clearstory, and south porch are Perpendicular. 
The nave roof is one of those ex rich 
hammer-beam ones so frequently found in the 
Eastern Counties; the angels with expanded 
wings, most of which have been restored, 
number sixty-six. On the north wall should be 
noticed a fine aumbry beneath a mutilated 
canopy, the original hinges remaining. The 
rood-loft stairs still remain, also a hagioscope 
and some tabernacle work. A curious feature 
I have sketched is the way in which the octagon 
piers, whose sides are hollowed in concave form, 
are worked into the straight by cusping, which 
dies out at the bottom. These cuspings do not 
exist on the responds. There is a beautiful 
font, circ. 1450, some fine poppy-heads, and the 
remains of stained glass and frescoes. The 
church was restored by Sir A. Blomfield, in 
1879, and again in 1883. 

The next stopping-place was Gedding, about 
seven miles from Stowmarket. 

The curious old church at Gedding takes us 
back very far into the past,——in fact, to the 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, when at the 
moated grange (a sketch of which I was 
hurriedly enabled to take) resided Sir John de 
Geddynge, lord of the manor. 

In the walls of the church, during a recent 


refuge in troublous times. : 
very narrow, and has cusped apertures flanking 
it on each side. 

In the chancel is a low side window on the 
south side, called, but I believe : 
leper’s window. It seems to me that this theory 
of lepers worshipping at these low side windows 
requires confirmation, particularly as the reveal 
does not splay easternwards in this case. Two 
other theories are extant, and I should be glad 
if the question could be discussed. One is that 
criminals and vagrants were confessed and ab- 
solved at these apertures; another, that 
speedo to thin, <6 eae ee 
sculpture or painting of the Virgin : 
certain times was worsh by those passing 
through the churchyard. 
tower has been rebuilt in brick, though of ancient 
date,—probably Tudor. The view of Gedding 
Hall shows the porter’s lodge and 
the centre arch being built up ; this is in 


red brick, of date, though of the 
interior are much older. The be hgaretnrive 





in its ruinous and ivyclad condition, forms 
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DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH.—By Mr. E. A. Hitt. 
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DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH.—By Ma. &. A. Hux. 
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DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH.—By Mr. E. A. Hii. 


Architectural Association Silver Medal, 1889. 
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subject that gladdens the heart of the searcher 


the pictu ue. 

On rye Marien (which gets it name from 
Hugh de Morieux, of Norman-F rench extraction, 
who was lord of the manor) was the next halt, 
and here the first thing that strikes one on 
entering the church is its height and unusual 
dimensions for such a small village. It is 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and consists of 
chancel, nave, and south porch Decorated, and 
west tower Perpendicular. ‘The font is very 
early, almost Norman, but the mouldings have 
Early English outlines. Comparison may be 
made between it and that at Preston, the 
neral arrangement of support being the same. 

The floor declines from the west door to the 
chancel arch,—an unusual feature. The south 

is a decorated wooden structure with 

traceried sides and carved barge-board. 
There are three piscinas, a beautiful ( Decorated) 
one in the chancel, another in the south-east 
corner of the nave, and another in the vestry, 
placed there at the restoration of the church in 
i869. The registers date from 1538, and the 
communion plate dates from the seventeenth 
century. 

Lavenham was next visited, and its glorious 
church and its many old buildings hastily 
examined. The church is so well known, and 
has been so often treated upon, that I will not 
dilate upon its beauties. Enough remains in 
the place to furnish matter for a whole day's 
excursion. The Guildhall of Corpus Christi 
was then carefully explored, and I had the 
honour to read a pa upon it. I illustrate 
one of its chief glories, the main corner post 
on which, under a carved and crocketted 
canopy, stands the effigy of John de Vere, 
fifteenth Earl of Oxford, founder of the Guild 
in 1529. He stands on a vedestal or buttress, 
attired in plate armour, grasping in his right 
hand a distaff of unspun yarn, indicative of the 
purposes of the Guild, and in his left a scroll 
or charter of the Guild. This John, died 1539, 
is buried at Castle Hedingham Church, beneath 
a handsome marble tomb, with his wife, Eliza- 
beth Trussell, heiress of Sir Edward Trussell, 
Knight. 

The other sketch at Lavenham is a jamb of a 
door to a house in Water-street, and represents 
a huntsman under a similar canopy ; the house 
from which it is taken is a timber-framed 
building containing some very fine work. 

Brettenham, probably the Combretonium of 
Antoninus, is situated at the head of the little 
river Breton. Traces of a camp still exist ina 
field, three-quarters of a mile south-west of the 
church. The church, a flint and freestone 
structure, dedicated to St. Mary, has a Deco- 
rated nave and Perpendicular chancel, circa 
1400-32, until which latter date the Earl of 
Stafford was patron of the living, and his arms 
appear on shields on the piscina and again on 
the east end externally. The church was 
restored and partly rebuilt in 1866. Remains 
of old pews, popp-yheads, and rood-loft still 
exist ; the font is very old and of good design. 
There are three monumental coped stones built 
in under the east window externally. 

Preston.—Though this church (St. Mary) was 
not visited by the Archzological Society, I 
illustrate it, as it is in close proximity to those 
above named. Unlike Brettenham, the chancel 
is Decorated and the nave Perpendicular, and 
in the fine clearstory windows are many shields 
in old glass of old families who held lands in 
the neighbourhood. The font is especially 
— pone" eyes the bowl being pure 

orman, an excellent preservation, though 
the base is a restoration. In the North porch 
ig an old altar tomb. The church was com- 
pletely restored in 1868. 

JOHN SHEWELL CORDER. 








London and Glasgow, 

to final audit, to recom- 

of 12 per cent., free of income 
ordinary shares of the Company for 
September last, placing to the 
one-sixth of the profits earned, and 
2,352/. 8s.5d. The year ended 





“one of the greatest abuses of 


THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON: 
ITS BUILDING WORK. 


ghee te of the School Board for London 
on t a deputation of ers and 
pws pei oo the Board with the memo- 
opted meeting of metropolitan 
builders, held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fiect-sleuske 
on Sept. 24 last, and previously referred to in 
the columns of the Builder. The deputation 
was introduced by Mr. Cook and Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Lawrence Stevens, L.C.C., who led the 
deputation in support of the memorial, said 
they had the ratepayers’ interests at heart in 
coming before the Board. What they com- 
plained of was that after doing the work for 
many years as local tradesmen, and they hoped 
in a satisfactory manner, that that work should 
suddenly be taken from them and given to large 
contractors. They asked the Board to revert 
to the old practice of local repairs being given 
to local tradesmen. They asked this on prin- 
ciple, as very large ratepayers. As to paying 
fair wages, the speaker thought it would be 
found that they probably paid rather above than 
under the minimum rate. 

Several questions were put to the members of 
the deputation by the Rev. Stewart Headlam, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Dellow, Mr. Gover, and Mr. 
Helby. The answers to thete questions were to 
the effect that they all paid the standard rate 
of wages; none of them had ever had com- 
plaints of the work they had done for the 
Board ; they had no objection to the schedule if 
the schools were cut up into smaller blocks. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Stevens said he 
was aware that most of the great public depart- 
ments worked under a schedule. 

In answer to Mr. Lobb, the deputation ob- 
jected to the rescinding of the resolution for 
open contracts, and were in favour of the 
system. They objected to this exclusive and 
close system. They did not know that since 
1885 there had been selected builders doing the 
work of the Board. 

In answer to further questions from Mr. 
Collins, Sir E. Currie, and Mrs. Besant, the 
deputation did not object to a schedule of 
prices, but they wanted every builder to have 
an opportunity of tendering. They wanted 
perfectly free competition rather than an ex- 
tended limited competition. 

In answer to Mr. Bourke, Mr. Stevens said 
that on the London County Council they had 
open tendering. None of the members of the 
deputation had had an opportunity of tender- 
ing on the Board’s schedule. 

Mr. Lucraft, Mr. Winnett, and Mr. Cook put 
further questions. In answer to the last gentle- 
man, the members of the deputation said they 
had not been “blackmailed” by any servants 
of the Board, as had been stated at a public 
meeting. 

The deputation having withdrawn, Mr, Cook 
moved that the memorial be referred to a 
special committee for consideration. He 
thought that the Board was not only acting 
contrary to its own interests, but contrary to 
the interests of the ratepayers generally. He 
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appealed tothe Chairman of 
mittee to tell the Board 
fact that no new buil 
list, and yet the only 
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deputation was that th 
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London. 

The Rev. J. J. Coxhead moved, 
ment, that the matter be referred to the Works 
Committee, which was the Committee con- 


was not entirely wedded to the open cortracts | cerned. 


system; but advocated a system of a larger 
number of contractors being appointed to the 
divisions. 

Mr. Barnes seconded. It was a question that 
could not easily be settled at a Board meeting. 
He complained of the piecemeal manner in 
which this subject had been brought before the 
Board by the Works Committee. He was not 
surprised at the managers showing chagrin at 
the Works Committee taking the matter of local 
tenders entirely into their own hands, when the 

had done the work well and looked 
after the ratepayers’ money most conscien- 
tiously. He thought the questioning that day 
had not been quite fair. 

Mr. Lobb said the 2,000 builders in London 
had just cause for complaint that seven men 
only were to have all the a 
of the schools, the expenditure of w 
amounted to about 40,0007. per annum; and 
that twelve men only were to have all the con- 


“close contract ” 

the names of the favoured twenty-one builders, 
who up to May 31, mpage received oe 
tracts from the Board. He then designated 
the Board.” 
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Mr. Hart was in favour of the yom go. 
dowr to the Works . He not 
like committees. He thought Mr. Helby 


mittees. 
Mr. L would rather that this matter had 
been ed till the Board itself could settle 


it. He considered that the deputation had been 
attacked by Mr. Helby in putting questions 
with reference to that section of the report of 
the Special Committee on the work of the 


badly in the past. 

On the motion of the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, 
seconded by Mr. Dellow, it was resolved: “That 
the question be now put.” On a division, the 
amendment was carried. 

Mr. Gover moved a further amendment: 
“That an answer be given to the deputation in 
accordance with the on which the Board 
will arrive upon on Mr. Bourke’s motions.” * 

Mr. Hart seconded. 

The Rev. R. R. Bristow , because he 
thought some modifications would be made by 
the Works Committee, after the light that had 
been thrown upon the question that day. 

Mr. Helby hoped this amendment would be 


This was agreed to.t 








ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Essex Archeological Society—A quarterly 
meeting of the Essex Archwological Society 
was held at Burnham, on the 15th inst., when a 
perty of about twenty-five visited the Parish 

urch, which stands about a mile to the north 
of the town. Here a paper was read by Mr. 
H. W. King (hon. sec. of the ), who 
dbaracterised the church, which is dedicated to 
the Virgin, as being only exceeded in the county 
by about six or eight, for spaciousness and 
stateliness. He pointed out the salient features, 


calling especial attention to the early twelfth or | th 


late ge —- orman font of Purbeck 
marble. e tower is not at its original eleva- 
tion, Pig seen, Sewn, Sou Jn ie aoaet 
storm ovem 23, 1703, but, considering 
the times, it was, in Mr. King’s opinion, 
remarkably well restored, although the original 
fine pointed arch of the west window (Deco- 
rated) was necessarily shortened. The Rev. 
G. C. Berkeley read a communication from 
the Rev. H. L. Elliot, of Gosfield, on the 
armorial bearings, &c., carved over the south 
rch, the shield of Sir Robert Ratcliff, second 
Fitzwalter, with other arms and badges of 
Fitzwalter and Ratcliff families, and of Dun- 
mow Priory. The font excited much interest, 
on account of its antiquity. The outside of the 
church having been inspected, and its archi- 
tectural features described by Mr. G. E. 
Pritchett, FS.A., a move was made to the 
new railway-station, thence along the line to 
Crixea Place, the well- remnant of a 
fine old Elizabethan mansion. This house was, 
by the courteous permission of Mr. Matthams, 
the tenant, thrown open to inspection. Mr. 
King made a few remarks on the edifice, 


* (Mr. Bourke’s motions were as follow -—1 That the 
Byard revert to the practice of publicly inviting tenders 
— Pg mg = cxgeemed in the resolution of the 

2. That the following resolut‘on of the 
be rescinded; and thet the feo ategied ores 
usly in their resolution of Dec. 6, 1886, be reverted 
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pedigree of the Harris 
family, stating his belief that the house was 
built by the second Arthur Harris, “ of Wood- 
ham Mortimer and Cricksea,” who died in 
1597. The date 1569 found on a 
leaden pipe outside added some weight 
to this supposition. A walk of a mile 
along the sea-wall brought the company 
back to Burnham. The meeting was held in 
the schoolroom, under the chairmanship of 
Rev. J. L. Govett, vicar. Several new mem 
were — Se 
Milligan and G. C. Berkeley an » We 
Hurrell had explained their exhibits of chu 
plate, local views and sketches, brass rubbings, 
pottery, &c., Mr. Henry Laver, F.S.A., read a 
r on “A Recent Discovery of Celtic Urns at 
Colchester.” The vicar of East Tilbury called 
attention to some excavations of remarkable 
interest that had lately been made in his parish. 
Tons of human bones, containing thousands of 
skulls and several ornaments, been un- 
earthed, and he was desirous that the Society 
should visit the spot. The said that 
the February meeting would be held at Col- 
chester, but he would endeavour to arrange that 
the May meeting should take place at East Til- 
bury. For wantof time, a paper on “Church 
Bells,” by Mr.J.A.Sparvel Bayly, was 
Weare mainly indebted to the Zssex 
Chronicle for the foregoing report. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian So- 
ciety. —On Tuesday evening, the 15th inst., 
the annual meeting of this Society was held in 
the Royal Hotel, Bradford. After tea, the 
President, Mr. T. T. Emprall, took the chair, 
and called upon the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. A. 
Clapham, to read the report. There are two 
hundred members, a balance of £571. 2s. 6d. 
to the good, and the Society is in a very 
flourishing condition. The Bradford Antiquary, 
the organ of the Society, has been highly praised, 
and the excursions of the Society are very 
get The financial statement was made by 

r. Wm. Glossop, the treasurer. Upon the 
motion of Mr. Arthur Briggs, J.P.,seconded by 
Mr. H. Muff, the report and balance-sheet were 


Bp Ree 


adopted, and a hearty vote of thanks passed to | pe 


the officers and council, upon the proposal of 
Mr, John Sowden, seconded by Mr. Butler 
Wood. Then an illuminated address and a 
Photographic album were presented by the 
President to Mr. J. A. Clapham for his services 
to the Society, and he was supported by Mr. 
Wm. Cudworth, Mr. Wm. Thackray, and Mr. 
John Lister, M.A., of Shibden Hall. Mr. 
Clapham suitably replied. A vote of thanks to 
e Chairman closed the proceedings. There 
were about a hundred ladies and gentlemen 
present. 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS. 
esr a ig of the ee Com- 
of Plum London, a meeting 
cae aad. te the Philosophical Hall, Park-row, 
Leeds, on the 18th inst., for the purpose of dis- 
trfbuting registration certificates to masters 


and operative plumbers. Mr. J. Wreghitt 
Connon, President of the Leeds District 


Council, occupied the chair, and among the 
gentlemen present were Sir James Kitson, 


Bart., Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, Dr. Churton, the | ad 


Rev. C. Hargrove, Mr. George Wood, Mr. 
W. RB. E Coles, Mr. W. Braithwaite (hon. secre- 
tary), &c. There was a iarge attendance. 
Several letters of apology for absence had been 
received, including one from the Mayor (Alder- 
man Ward), who regretted that he could not 
be t, and added that he had much sym- 
pathy with the movement for the registration 
of plumbers. 

Chairman said that at a meeting which 
was held at the Town-hall two or three months 
ago, the movement wes inaugurated in con- 


to control the movement, entered 
that night upon the difficult and delicate task 
of seeing that masters and men alike faithfally 
all the endorsed on the 


ed. | they had undertaken, and who had 





conseq 
public confidence which such punishment would 


entail; and he desired to state 
District Council were resolute in 
to remove the certificate of any one 
be convicted of doing work dangerous 
or distinctly in contravention of what 
wraid be dislinguhod by tho pemeanal 
would be distin y t 
certificate of registration. Those who 
not be trusted would be equally marked 
a much less desirable manner by the 
of any such testimonial of character or of 
In this way it would be secured that the 
should have a tee that the work ¥ 
mainly affected their health, with one im 
exception, would be under the control 
who were competent to perform the 
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ducement to do their work in a manner 
would redound to their own credit. 
tion to which he had referred was 
siderable importance. The duty of 
drains still rested with the least-skilled 
worst-paid class of workman,—the 
labourer. That defect in the completeness 
of the work which they had undertaken 
could easily be remedied if architects combined 
to specify that this section of building opera- 
tions, along with the other sanitary arrange- 
ments of dwellings, should be entrusted to 
plumbers. A very great advantage would be 
gained by this change, because the 
the building work which in any wa 
the public health would be in the hands 
contractor, and that the only one who 
yet given to the public a guarantee of his 


tency. 
Mr. T. Pridgin Teale said it was about 
years since he gave a lecture in that hall to 
Leeds Philoso and Literary Society 
“Dangers to Health in our own Houses,” 
time when ignorance about those dangers, 
rance about fittings and the ar 
which introduced those dangers into our 
was almost universal. At that time he said 
that there were very few houses that were fit 
to live in, that was to say, that were free fram 
dangers. He believed 

there were very few houses in Leeds at that 
time which did not possess flaws in 
plumbing which would be condemned by almost 
every plumber that he saw present that night. 
He moved :-— 

” i welcomes the formation ip 
roby Noiaet tats cametia oie eee 


ment for the national registration of mpees 
the movement to be one for the public 
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ensuring the proper fitting of sani and & 

consequent improvement in the public . 
The Rev. ©. Hargrove seconded and Dr. 
Churton supported the resolution, which was 
inte- 


Sir James Kitson said he was deeply 

rested in this question as a large employer 
labour, and he spoke for all other em 
labour in the town when he said that : 
were to maintain their position alongside other 


tion healthy and strong 

Sir James then distributed 159 certificates— 

to master plumbers, and 85 to journeymen, and 

a vote of thanks was afterwards passed to him 

on the motion of Mr. Coles. 
Presiden 
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them to carry out the important duties they 
have to perform in connexion with the public 
health. Mr. G. H. Pope, High Sheriff of the 
city and Treasurer of the Merchant Venturers 
Society, presided over a large attendance, and 
resolutions electing members to form the dis- 


trict council were agreed to. 


PROJECTING SHOP FRONTS: 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT, 1855. 


Srz,—The following from the Law Times of 
the 12th inst. may interest your London 
readers : — 

‘‘It cannot be denied that the interests of the 
various vestries and public bodies of the metropolis 
are keenly looked after by the officials to whose 
keeping they are intrusted. Point after point is 

istently fought against the adjoining owner, 
until victory at length declares itself on the side of 
the long purse. A recent instance of this was the 








ease of ‘The Vestry of St. Mary’s, Islington, +. | ( 


Goodman’ (61 L. T. Rep. N.S. 44), which deals 
with the question of the projection of shop fronts. 
The 26th section of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1855 (18 and 19 Vict. c. 122), contains a provision 
that in a street less than 30 ft. wide, a shop front 
may project beyond the external wall of the build- 
ing to which it belongs for 5in., and ina street of 
more than 30 ft., for 10 in. and no more. Does this 
mean that the owner of a building way put out a 
shop front 10 in. over the public highsay; or does 
it merely mean that, if he chances to be the 
ewner of land between the general line of building 
and the highway, then, but not otherwise, he 
may put out his shop-front l0in. beyond the 
general line of building over his own land? For 
over thirty years this question has remained un- 
decided, probably because the words of the section 
were universally accepted according to their plain 
meaning in the former sense ; but recently it 
occurred to the able legal representatives of the 
Vestry of St. Mary, Islington, that the point was 
arguable, and we regret to say that the opinion of 
Justices Denman and Hawkins, in opposition to 
that of the Lord Chief Justice, has now affirmed the 
latter to be the true construction of the section. 
No authorities could be cited upon the point, and 
the only argument of which the matter admitted 
was by reference to the objects of the Metropolitan 
Management and Buildings Act of 1855 (18 & 19 
Viet. co. 120, 122) and acomparison of their various 
sections. Mr. Justice Hawkios, in delivering the 
judgment of the majority of the court, founded it 
+ ars the prima facie consideration that it was not 
ikely that a private owner would be allowed to 
appropriate land dedicated to the public, and that 
the Act contained no such express words as would 
be necessary to convince him that such was the in- 
tention of the Legislature. Lord Coleridge, on the 
other hand, considered that, in view of the 
small extent of the encroachment, and the 
express words of the section that ‘any 
shop-front may project 10 in. and no more,’ it was 
the intention of the Legislature to favour trades to 
this extent. Wecaunot but think that this was the 
correct view, and regret that the contrary has been 
decided. It has always been the custom for shop- 
fronts to encroach upon the footway, and in the 
@rresponding Liverpool local Act, on which ‘ Gold- 

wv. Duckworth’ (42 L. T. Rep. N.S. 440; 5 
Q. B. Div. 275) was decided, the matter is made clear 


by the use of the words ‘over or upon the pave-' 


ment’; nor can there be much doubt that the few 
inches of liberty was a serious curtailment,—pro- 
bably by way of compromise,—of the serious 
advances tradesmen were in the habit of making in 
order to catch the public gaze. Again, streets are 
in @ constant state of transition from the residential 
to the mercantile stage, and it is, we think, in no 
way remarkable that the Legislature, being well 
acquainted with this, should allow the owner of a 
dwelling-house built close up to the street to put 
out a shop-front a few inches over the pavement, 

than compel him to demolish and rebuild the 
whole of his front wall. The decision may add a 
few inches to the width of our streets, but will 

nly not improve either the uniformity or the 

of their appearance.” 


It is difficult to realise that there could be 
much doubt that section 26 does not authorise 
encroachments on the public ways. An archi- 
tect reading the whole of this section 26 with 
Section 14 would at once see that although 
generally the Act prohibited woodwork being 

ed within 4} in. of the external face of 
walls, yet section 26 read with sec- 
tion 14 was for the express purpose of allowing 
Wood projections from shops (and has no refe- 
Siehastie ear ab eeysesse on streets), all other 
Ons being specified to be as of fire-proof 
material. This view ef the matter aid not 
to have been suggested to the Court. 
See the a in the Law Times con- 
encroachments on the public way 

Were intended by the Act to be mS as an 
exception in favour of trade; and says, if this 
Were not so the owner of a house (which directly 
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abutted on a street) converting it intoa shop 
would be compelled to rebuild the whole of his 
front wall. ut these views are not tenable 
when it is known that the conversion of the 
house into a shop can be effected without any 
such projection and without the expensive 
alternative ested by him. 

The Building Act of 1844 allowed 
wooden projections from front external walls, 
sont mer gee any projection into, or over- 

g of, the public way, and provided that 
the buildings f omy be set back so that all 
cornices and projections should overhang the 
ground of the owner only (Sec. V., Schedule E). 
Although this is repealed by the present Build- 
ing Act of 1855, the effect of substituted 
sections in the present Act is to continue the 
allowance of wood projections (as distinguished 
from fireproof projections) in the cases of shop- 
fronts, and further allows what the previous 
Act prohibited,—the regulated projection of 
f) cornices, &c,, to overhang the public 
ways. But there is clearly nothing in the Act 
to authorise the private annexation of the sur- 
face of the public streets. 

A. & C, HARSTON. 

15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 








IMPROVEMENT IN THE STRAND, 


Srr,—I am glad to find from Mr. Brookés 
Hunt’s letter in your issue of last week, that 
part of my scheme for getting from the Strand 
to Holborn is identical with that by 
—— and adopted by the Board of 

orks. 

This is, I find from the copy at the Institute, 
the part from the north of St. Mary’s, by New- 
castle and Houghton streets, to Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields and the exit from the Fields to Holborn. 

So far from claiming “ originality” for this, 
as Mr. Hunt suggests, I mentioned it as “so 
simple as to appear inevitable,” and “so sim 
as to need little advocacy.” at 

Indeed, I should be inclined to go further and 
say that no practical man who studies the site, 
as it is now, could admit any other plan, In 
1882, however, it was quite possible to bring a 
street from Little Queen-street to St. Mary’s. 

I have never agreed with that part of Mr. 
Hayward’s scheme for passing through Clement's 
Inn, but a fine new line of frontage would have 
been opened up by this route to St. Mary’s, but, 
as I pointed out, this is not now possible. 

With regard to the Strand, my scheme differs 
materially from Mr. Teulon’s. I make the road 
north of St. Mary's serve for the new north 
road only, whereas Mr. Teulon makes it also 
a parallel road to the Strand. He has then a 
long narrow strip of garden 
two roads, which are at a different level. 

I regard this as useless and wasteful, and have 
simply widened the Strand between the two 
churches, and have thus obtained a really fine 
plot of land for building on, instead of the in- 
sufficient, narrow piece left in Mr. Teulon’s 


As I am to have originality thrust upon me, 
I may as well claim it for the method of getting 
over the difference of level by turning one end 
of Newcastle-street to the east, thus avoiding 
what others have found a serious difficulty. 

I repeat, however, that the key to this Strand- 
Holborn road is the line determined on for the 
new north road; but I should like to express 
my opinion that this road will be by no means 
of so an importance as seems con- 
templated by some. After all, it only leads to 
the Strand and Waterloo, since it is not the 


“ boulevard,” which seems to me to run away 
with peoples’ judgment. 

Of course, had I known how far Mr. Teulon’s 
scheme was identical, I should have mentioned 
it. RALPH NEVILL. 


Rolls Chambers, Chancery-lane, Oct. 22. 


— Mr. ir n of street from Holborn 
Sir,— Mr a ete ake 
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ing idea, and it is certain there cannot be a 
nth aad aaa Sea Holborn to. the 
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ally, not at right What is most wanted is 
a line of street with the Strand, which can 
only be obtained now by the -street line being 
— west to join inn True, ae Mr. 
evill says, it can “‘ never bea thoroughfare, 
tae te the Viaduct, it would make a 
great ‘‘ relief” street, 50 feet wide, for all the enor- 


mous Strand traffie has to pass (and 
very many years) through that width 
Adelphi, while Fleet-street is still narrowe 
the bottom. Yet it is thought advisable in 
plans to omit the relief streets, while 
streams of traffic from the north. 

Let Mr. Nevill add this cross street 
rine-street to Carey-street, and 
more complete plan for distributing 
of increasing the difficulty by concentrating 
faalt of most plans for —— i 


W. WasHuRst. 
Chelsea, Oct, 19, 1889. 
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“A QUESTION OF FESS.” 
Srr,—In section 106 of the Metropolitan 
Act, 1858, the section which gives “ power 


appeal i 
jurisdiction is given, by the said A 
of the peace against the determination 
a so convicting, cases *‘ in 
istrict surveyor” are distinctly 
therefore, can Mr, Witherington, 
appeal against Mr. Bridge's decision 
PREIS 5 TOR FREE OE oe 


*,.* We have verified the 
which is quite correct.—Eb, 


Sra,—The letter you were good 
publish last week with reference to 
matter was forwarded to you by 
without my clients, Messrs. Sandon - 
seen or approved it, and at their request I wish to 
withdraw it. They, nevertheless, intend to contest 
the case. 

Lf you will kindly insert this in your next issue, 


shall be much re, 
. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON. 
79, Mark-lane, £.C., Oct. 25. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL BXAMINATION, 
Srr,—Having been a candidate in the City and 
uilds Examination of May, 1889, I venture to ask 
the opinion of your numerous readers on the follow- 
ing question given in the examination paper om 


carpentry and j — : 

Toles 5 vin end eae dl <ala: in, to the 
wal cians Somat at ameer ti A in a hall 
7 ft. wide ; t of storey, 11 ft. from floor to 
floor, with a landing at a distance of 

the g Show newels and line of handrail.” 
staircase? I 


© * If it is intended that the two 3-foot flights are 
to fill the width of the 7-foot hall it clearly 1s not a 
staircage, as there must be a well one 


ion wits heoenan the two my 8s = -legued 











BREWERIES. 


Srm.—Can any of your readers tell me what is the 
latest’ mothod of working wooden louvres suitable 


for breweries ! 
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WATER-SUPPLY.—XVIL. 
LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 











Ee ae 
water su to , towns 
ditine, cask Gl) wantien ont forey-houns 

In order to give as a scope as possible 
to the consideration of water-supply to large 
ee ae 
a for the purpose are as divergent in 
their nature from each other as may be; and 
believing that the student will profit by learn- 
ing something of the methods of obtaining 
water for great communities on the Continent, 
we shall not be altogether insular in our obser- 
vations. But it is natural to commence at 
home, and in view of the fast-a =~ 


fit 
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the London Clay. Professor Prestwich, F.R.S., 
has shown that the distribution of this gravel 
over the clay determined the places of settle- 
ment of the inhabitants: where there was 
gravel there were houses; the mass of people 
did not build on the clay, as water was not ob- 
tainable in sufficient quantities therefrom. Old 
maps of London amply justify this assertion. 
At an early od, however, the inconvenience 
attending this state of things seems to have 
been felt, and subsequently there was a ten- 
dency to build al main roads leading from 
the city. No wonder the inhabitants sought 
more substantial means of obtaining and 
supplying water; but it remained for a 
Dutchman, “Peter Morrys,” or “ Morrice,” to 
carry out the first most noticeable scheme 
of supply on a large scale. In the year 
1581 a public waterworks was established 
at London Bridge. A water-wheel, erected 
under an arch of the bridge, ped the 
Thames water through wooden and en pipes 
into the adjacent houses. This, of course, was 
rather a primitive affair, but speaks volumes of 
the enterprise of the designer in 


what was then, no doubt, regarded as rather a - 


Se ee The public soon appre- 
¢ the advantage derived from this method 


of supply; but the old London Bridge water- 
works was quite incapable of delivering the 
water to edifices on the higher grounds. 
ra eta at the commencement of the 
seven century, special provision had to 
be made for these, and for supplying water 
generally. Sir Hugh Myddelton was empowered 
to use water from springs issuing from the 


as the New River, which con it - 
voirs at Clerkenwell, re de hones a. 
tributed. Subsequently, the River Lea, close to 


this New River, was used to supplement the 
supply. 
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The sources whence the New River derived|though it sometimes reached to as 
its water have been explained. The East London | 70,000,000 gallons. Careful 
took theirs from the River Lea, the Kent from | above the places of intake at 
the River Ravensbourne at Deptford, and all| was estimated that the minimum 
the other companies from the Thames in the | river was scarcely above 300, 
vicinity of the districts supplied by them re-jday. It was also 
spectively. The water was pumped directly |including the water 
into the mains without regard to its condition.|or two other streams 
In 1828, however, the state of the Thames was|the Thames between 
such that a Commission of inquiry found,jof intake, that the minimum 
although the water of the river was considerably |the river in 1868 was 320,000 
pure, it contained much filth and other ex-| inclusive of the amount taken 
traneous matter. The Commission reported | five water com These 
that it would be rendered more wholesome | ceptionally low, however, as will be 
if it were filtered. The companies, there-| the following. Between April 1858 
fore, proceeded to devise means of purifica- | 1859, msc ghey daily at 
tion. Experience showed that the extraneous | was found to 803,000,000 gallons, 
substances were largely held in suspension | was the lowest average of eleven years ( 
by the motion of the water, so that large| April 1855 to April 1866). Some years 
“ settling reservoirs " were constructed, wherein | daily average was double this quantity. By the 
these es could subside when left for a/| way, this is a striking illustration of the ex. 
time, water afterwards being conveyed to/|tremely variable character of the amount 
filter-beds. The nature of these latter has been | water obtainable from rivers, and how 
described in a previous article,and we may now | the engineer must be in the 
only remind the student that they were made | available from rivers of small volume. 
of gravel upon which fine sand rested, and that; Another cry was also raised respecting 
it was found, on allowing the water to percolate | hardness of London water, which was stated 
through these materials, a great portion of the | be much too hard for drinking, and that it was 
dirt in it was left behind on the upper layer of | less economical for certain domestic and manu- 
sand. This was the advent, on a large scale, of | fact than soft water, a fact to 
the improved system at present adopted. About | which we have adverted in a previous article. 
that period, some of the companies, foreseeing | The supply of Glasgow from Loch 
the march of events, removed their places|of the immensely improved alimen of 
of intake to more suitable spots higher | Manchester, were quoted again and again in 
up the river. The cost of distribution neces-| proof of the argument for the introduction of 
sarily became higher, but unquestionably it was | soft water to the metropolis. It is not to be 
good policy. Meanwhile, as the great city was | wondered at, then, that the authorities 
ae? growing, the river flowing through it | other sources than those drawn upon, and 
became more and more impregnated by foul | fertile brains were actively devising schemes to 
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% sewage and filth which the filters were quite | comply with the public demand,—with what 


to effectually deal with. It was | success we shall presently see. 
evident that either new sources of supply must 
be found, or the places of intake be removed out 
of the tidal influence of the river. The Lambeth Books. 
Company, being convinced that the latter was — 
the better thing to do under the circumstances, | Mount Vesuvius: A Descriptive, Historical, 
removed their source of supply to Kingston.| and Geological Account of the Voleano and 
The other companies drawing water fromthe| ifs surroundings. By J. LOGAN LOBLEY, 
Thames, alarmed at the expense of the opera-| F.G.8., &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 
tion, remained as they were, doing their best by | London: Roper & Drowley. 1889. 
a care in filtering, until a Royal E have no hesitation whatever in saying 
appointed to inquire into the AN that this is the best account that has yet 
subject in 1851, instigated an Act of Parlia- been published in English of what the 
ccaredl we in 152, whereby they were all | author correctlyterms the “greatest natural won- 
com to remove their places of intake to | der of the Italian Peninsula ”"—Mount Vesuvius. 
above Teddington Lock, out of range of the | Much of the work is original, and much is not; 
tide, and every store reservoir within five | seeing that so large a portion of it is historical, 
miles of St. Paul’s had to be covered up. No|it is not surprising that the author has had to 
water delivered by the London companies for | draw extensively from the scattered observa- 
human consumption was thereafter obtained |tions of earlier writers. Although the 
from the Thames, or its tributaries, within the | tendency of the work is geological, the 
tidal influence, though certain rights still} and easy style in which the subject is treated 
remained, enabling it to be drawn therefrom | will not, we believe, repel the ordinary reader; 
for the purposes of street- , ke, and in any event the modern pilgrim to this, 
The Kent Company in 1862, finding the water | the only tangible shrine of Pluto now existing 
of the Ravensbourne insufficient, or unsuitable | on the Continent, is presented with an admirable 
or abandoned thatriver,obtaining |account of the mountain, no matter what 
their supply from wells they had previously sunk | may be the object of his pilgrimage. After 
into the chalk. Other wells have subsequently | speaking in terms of the Neapolitan 
been added on the extension of the area sup-| volcanic region, and detailing the surround- 
. The springs and ponds at Hampstead |ings of Vesuvius, the mountain itself, the 
and Highgate were utilised by a company |history of its different eruptions, and its 
known as the Hampstead Waterworks, which | geology, the author comes to what is, 
also sunk a well to increase their output, the | rently, the main object of the work,—-the 
whole of which fell into the hands of the New | ration of his hypothesis of volcanic action, 
River Company, about twenty-seven years since, | which was brought forward at the meeting of 
‘but were not much drawn upon. the British Association at Bath last 
In 1866 the Rivers’ Pollution Commission re- | Naturally enough, he points out that “all the 
ported that the state of the Thames was | explanations of the causes of volcanic activity 
susceptible of mush improvement, it being|and its varied phenomena which have been 
at that time contaminated by the admis- seca BE get eice beens: are... unsatis- 
sion of sewage and other obnoxious matters | factory,” and introduces his physio-chemical 
it from the towns and villages | theory in substitution forthem. This is 3 
placed | the place to criticise the new view, but 
we may admit that the author's hypothesis 
very ingenious, we should like to have seen 
compared more at h with the results 
modern petrology ; this reminds 
the work does not go so deeply 
cal matters as it might 
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liable to spheroidal weat ; and the same 
eee ar seen in the material used 
paving ancient Pompeii, the cracks being 
well develo wherever the blocks are ex 
Mr. Lobley’s book is printed in clear, bold type, 
with ong | of margin, and the illustrations are 
wimleat or their purpose, but vulcanologists 
will recognise that certain of the plates in it are 
mere reproductions from other books: it would 
have been better were this not the case. 


Pumps and Pumping. By M. Powis BALBz, 
Assoc.- Mem. Inst. C.E. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 

TuE anthor states that this book is not intended 

as a treatise upon the construction of pumps, 

but to serve as a handbook for pump users. 

The contents include useful notes on the selec- 

tion, the type of construction, and the practical 

management of pumps. The author deals with 
steam-pumps, donkey and other pumps with 
injectors for feeding steam-boilers, hand-power 
pumps, centrifugal and rotary pumps, hydraulic 
rams, and pumps for specific duties, such as are 
employed in wells, breweries, chemical manu- 
factories, gasworks and sewage-works, brick- 
works, farmyards, and contractors’ works. His 
book provides matter in which the literature 
hitherto published has been too much confined 
to makers’ catalogues, the authors of which are 
naturally prejudiced in favour of their own 

and manufacture. To purchasers of 
pumps this little treatise will prove especially 
valuable ‘in guiding them when called upon to 
make choice of a suitable pump for any special 
yoapees The paragraphs are clear, and are 
each preceded by a suitable heading, which is 
indexed at the end of the volume for easy refer- 
ence. Necessary precautions are added to be 
observed in — and working, and important 
suggestions e showing particulars to be 
stated when making inquiries from manufac- 
turers. Various forms of valves are described, 
and an account is given of methods adopted in 
cushioning the closing of valves, for which the 
author apologises as being only a passing notice, 
but which is really very complete and concise; 
although all attempts to obtain effective 
cushioning have not proved satisfactory. Like 
other authors, Mr. Bale considers his book would 

be imperfect without a page being devoted to a 

table of areas of circles, but we are happy to 

find in this case that these areas are stated in 
the best form for non-technical users; the dia- 
meters specified, advancing by eighths of an 
inch, as measured upon any ordinary gauge or 
rule. A list of formule and rules relating to 


pumps, pipes, and water-pressure complete the 
volume. 








Facts and Observations concerning Railway 
Rates, By J. W. Gray. Manchester and 
London: John Heywood. Price, 1s. 

Mr. Gray approaches this subject as one who 

has taken an active interest in it for a con- 

siderable time, during which period he has 
taken up a position which has secured for him 
but “a very moderate amount of goodwill from 
either side.” The brochure before us is cer- 
tainly very outspoken and independent, and 
contains abundant evidence of the writer's ac- 
quaintance with railway matters. His view of 
the present legislation is that the interests of 
the community at large, for whose benefit rail- 
ways are su to exist, should be paramount 
to those of merchants, trading associations, 
or the railway companies themselves. He has 
been converted to the late Mr. Grierson’s opinion 
as tothe principle which must, in the end, 
govern the rate question, viz. :—“ what the traffic 
will bear.” This conclusion is arrived at 
by a study of the effects which would probably 
follow the adoption of alternative principles. 

There are but two that are seriously urged,— 

the rates to be in direct ratio to cost of service, 

or to be fixed in accordance with the principle 
of equal mileage rates. Following out the 
probable working of these systems from his 
neutral standpoint, Mr. Gray demonstrates that 
evil would undoubtedly ensue upon the ad 

tion of either, and it really appears amadl- 
able that Mr. Grierson’s rule must remain the 

Principal factor in determining rates. The 

© on once settled, Mr. Gray would in- 

sist upon the abolition of nineteen out of every 
twenty “ exceptional” rates, and the making it 
difficult to obtain any new ones; in which he 
vetatdly be supported by the traders who 

Premed eae te her hand, railway 

are to t econo doing 
away with the entire staff of Set ane 
he says, may divert traffic, but certainly create 
none); to cease making petty overcharges; and 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
eae a section of the 
enlargement of Holy Church, 
Tooting, has just been co —t2., & ome 
north nave aisle 23 ft. 6 in. wide, with 


width. In addition to this, the two eastern- 
most bays of the aisle have additions 


northward, divided from the aisle by two arches. 
The total increase in the is for 
160 worshippers. The north porch has been 
rebuilt at the west end of the new aisle, and an 
exit recessed doorway formed at its east end 
The font has also been refixed in a better posi- 


tion, and other alterations made 
necessitated by the new works. 
sages have been paved with solid 
laid to a special small ornamental pattern. 
new windows are glazed with lead 
cathedral and white glass in 
designs. The roofs are open fir 
substantial scantling, that to the 
having ornamented trusses. Builders’ 
were obtained for additions in two other sec- 
tions,—viz., a new south aisle and new clergy 
and choir vestries. It is proposed to shortly 
carry out these works. The materials employed 
are Kentish rag, Westwood Ground Bath stone 
dressings, and slates for the roofs. The 


ae 
| 


ileal 
tah 


present work is Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, F.8.A., 
and the contractors Messrs. W. H. Lorden & 
Son, Upper Tooting. 

Tring.—The interior of the fine old Perpen- 


enriched by the addition of new chancel seats 
and desks, from the atelier of Mr. Forsyth. They 
are richly carved in oak from the drawings of 
the architects, Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow. 
and are the gift of a lady in the parish. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


15,223, Window-fastening. 5S. Russell. 

The contrivance which is the subject of this 
patent somewhat resembles the ordinary form of 
window-fastening but with a difference, the top 
fastening being a lateh capable of being turned 
across the two sashes and under a catch on the 
bottom one. When in this position a thumbscrew, 

ing vertically through a suitable part of the 
[atch, by being turned, is made. to on an 
inclined plane fixed in a suitable wd on the 
lower a the direction of the inclination being 
downwards from the outer towards the inner side of 
the sash. The pressing and sliding action of the 
screw on the inclined plane forces the top and 
bottom sashes firmly against the window-frame, 
drawing at the same * nage _— - bars 
together, gripping tightly the side or parting 
beads, fastening the sashes, and preventing 
rattling. 
16,468, Skylights and Ventilators. 0. Phalp. 
According to this invention, for sbip and shore 
use, a combined skylight and ventilator is made of 
an upright circular rim, fixed by a flange or other 
means to the deck roof, &c. ; snd of a cover reach- 
ing nearly to the bottom. In the rim and cover are 
corresponding openings, which when turned to each 
other admit air as desired. The apparatus is also 
suitable as a binnacle cover. —. 
16,846, Glazing. ©. W. W.J. & F. Allen. 
The stein which is the subject of this 


inserted between the leaden bar and the purlin. 
This is turned up at its lower extremity so as to 
grasp the end of the leaden bar. A better fasten- 
ing ts attained, and the ders are specially 
applicable to the bars employed in the ends and 
divisions of glass houses. To prevent the drip 
running along the purlins, the top edge of the 
purlins is chamfered off, and the moisture allowed 
to run down inside the glass. 

17,257, Colouring Portland Cement. W. 
Cassans. : 
According to this invention, Portland cement is 


coloured green, red, chocolate, yellow, or other 
colour or tint, by the admixture of oxides of iron or 
copper in suitable proportions, or metal borings, 
planings, or filings. 


2,827, Non-slipping Wood Pavement. W. A. 
Williams. 





They are 


span roof, | ; 
instead of the former lean-to aisle 12 ft. 6 in. in | hammer 


dicular Church at Tring has just been further | F 


patent consists of a sbeet brass suspender or clip, c 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
Oct. 7.—15,697, T. Kershaw, Door-knobs, &c.— 
15,713, T. Helliwell, Ventilating Reofs of Railway- 
stations, Green-houses, &c.—15,717. J. Maecky aad 


J. Mitchell, Nails.—15,720, H. Haddan, Sawing 


fast * — ae ee 0. Eart, 
Outside Sh — 15,331, F. Meyenberg, 
Brick and Pott Kil oe 

Oct. 9.—15,854, W. 
for Frame-saws.—15,858, F. Robinson, 

Cisterns and Water-waste Preventers. —15,884, 
Dixon, Veneering Pianoforte (ses. 

Oct, 10.— 15,950, J. Thame and L. Jacobs 
Portable Buildings,--16,015, E. Johnson, Perforated 
Paving. —16.016, D, Knowles and E. Raybone, Sash- 
fasteners. —16,029, P. Justice, Chimneys and Fire- 


places. 

Oct. 12.—16,078, J. Nash, Constracting Walls of 
Buildings, Partitions, Floors, Roofs, Ceilings, &e.-— 
16,100, E. Howell and G. Tnomas, Hanging Wall- 
papers, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


12.737, BR. Batey, Window-sash A ae 
12,926, J. Black, Pneumatic Bells.—-13, R. Peel, 
Top Bars for Firegrates.—13,642, F. Cowley, 
Window-fastener.—13,976, W. Farr, Wood Block 
Flooring. —14,137, B. Malcolm and W. Pennington, 
Holding Sliding Windows in any desired position. — 
14,175, J. Beattie, Ri Ventilators. —14,182, J. 
— and R. Blackett, Adjustable Stay, 
and Fastener.—14,310.—J. Newnham, Registering 
ere os a 1 mtg © , —— be mer gf ng 
— 14,343, W. Dixon, Preparation o g- 
—14,419, T. Widdowson, Raising and 
Sashes, &c.—14,.590, H. Groves and J. 
Electric Bells.—14,643, W. Torrance, jan., P 
See A. Spit Glazed Bricks and Tiles. 
—1]4, , A. n + tting, Dressing, or I laning 
Wood.—14,863, A. Planner and L. Hakeman, Dis- 
tem Colouring. — 14,889, A. Freneh and J. 
Gordon, White Lead.—14,936, 5. Ainge, Carpenters’ 
Cramp.—14,997, A. Bishop, Bua Lime and 
Kilns therefor. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Oen to Opposition for Two Months, 

14,418, A. Ransford, ee ae Gas- 
fittings. 15,653, W. Goatley and G. Burton, Fas- 
teners for Window-sashes. — 17, J. 
Dinsmore, Incombustible Roof. —17,949, R. - 
Metallic Furniture for Gates or Doors, —17 970, W. 
Lindsay, Window-sashes,—17,991, J. & A. Duckett, 
Water-closets.—11,231, J. Dean, Water-closets.— 
14,252, C. Rogers, Screws. 


RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPORT. 
Oct. 15,—By Stumons & Son, 
Hambledon, Bucks.— “* Old Wharf’ beer- 
house, and 5} acres, f ‘ soe 
Shiplake—The Lock ares la, 2r. 17p., f...... 
A of f. Sa. Sr. 36p. .. econ 
A plot of f. Bae 1F. We cccscore 


By & Govutpine. 
Westminster, Young’s-pl.—A factory and work- 
shop and plant, u.t. 9 yrs., g.r. £2 
By 

















Patcerrr & Exc. 


, Gainsborough-rd., and 79, Chap- 
man-rd., u.t. 73 yra., g.P. £35, r. £710 AR Bit 
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The foundation of this pavement is a floated con- | Chiswick 
' erete bed, and the blocks are creosoted. 


ns. 
Thompson, Grinding Machines, 
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P4.t. . Se., with reversion in 86 yre. a 
ai Oct. 17.—By Drees, ogy | Srceoe. 
Lee—55, Manor-pk.; u.t. 80 yrs., gr. £16, e.r. £90 
$1, Burnt Ash-rd., u.t. 70 yre., g.r. £10, r. £65 


Peckham—34, King Arthur-st., f., r. £23, 8s, 


Brunewick-0q.—46, Judd, ut. 20 yrs., g-r. 
5s ; 














a Pree eee ee ee ee ee A eld 





Blooms —40, Gioucesterst fo... 1,260 
ol Dartmouth-pk-hill—Two plots 

a. . Na RS 140 
120 and 122, Dartmouth-pk-hill, f.  ..............-00 800 
Langdon-rd.—A “4 8 ee 76 


Fulham—#9 to 105 (odd), Eastcourt-rd., u.t, 66 yrs,, 


g.r. £10., rf. 640 


By Sawson & Hazprne. 
Bromley-by-Bow—F.g.r. of £10. 10s., with rever- 
f.¢.r. of £22, with reversion in 63 yrs, 
EE <.sk capiukeanneepiinemaahinnes =O 
St. Leonard’s-rd., f.g.r. of £7. 10s., with rever- 
sion in 68 yrs. to €.7. £35 ........-ccccecceececovreceee 100 
Islington—44, 48, and 50, St. Paul-st., ut. 38 yrs., 
©. £12, 12s., r. eee ps. ry ee ns 
den-st,, u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. » & pa, 
Stoke ingt< Chesholm-rd., ut. 85 yrs., 
‘gx. £6, 2. £2 p.s. ..... vicnienion rele wtliitipancieaniiniinns » 235 
Oct. 18,—By Putares & Deze. 
Bt. John’s-wood—25 to 31 (odd), Wellington-rd., u.t, 
$1 yre., g.r. £32, o~ ticiwequees 1,015 


y W. 
Regent 's-pk.—8, Stanhope-ter., f., r. £89 p.a, ...... 1,150 
Camden-sq.—16, Murray-st., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. £10, 
er. £70 ps. ..... snntescnsneieanebebubaenneeinbigeinbibnent 515 


[Contractions used im this list.—F.g.r. for freehold 
= -Y~ an Bg for ground-rent ; agen 
-rent ; FF, tor ; F. or ; 
f. for f . & foe sopwhehdl; 1. for lemtheld; 6.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t, for unexpired =i p.s. for 
per annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; 
64. eS wes pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. for 
yard, &c. 











MEETINGS. 


Mowpay, Octopzr 28. 

National Association for the Advancement rei hwy and its 
Application te Industry (Congress at ).—Pre- 
si ial Address by the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., Presi- 
dent of the Association. 8,30 p.m, 

Tvespay, Octonzs 29. 

Art at Edinburgh egg: Pree of 
Painting . identisal Address by Mr. ton Rivi 
R.A., followed by two Papers. 10 a.m. Section 
Applied Art: Presidential Address by Mr. William Morris, 
f ree by ae agg 2.30 - ™ 

nivernty , London,—Mr, Stannus on 
“The Distribution and Application ip ere with 
moron eg Surface, Material, Construction, end Pur- 
pose,” . & p.m. 
EDNEspay, Ocrorgs 90. 

Art Congrese at Edinburgh (continued) —Combined 
Meeting cf the Sections of Scu Architecture, and 
the National and Municipal of Art. 
19 a.m. Meeting of the doction of Painting. 1° a.m. 
Section of 4 te od Presidential Address by Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, A.R.A., followed by two Papers. 2.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical E .—General > 


."” $p.m,. 
Inventors Institute. ~— Annual Address by Admiral 
Selwyn. 8 p.m 
Tu vrspar, Octorze 31. 


Art ess at Edinbu (continued),.—Combined 
Meeti the Sections and 


Applied Art. 10am, Meeting of the Section, of “Archi- 
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Miscellanen. 





analyses of the water supply had been made by 
Mr. Albert J. Bernays, of St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
London, and by Dr. Campbell Brown, of 
University College, Liverpool, which showed 
that filtering was absolutely necessary, and that 
an ordinary filter bed of sand and gravel alone 
would not give sufficient purity. The authori- 
ties consulted recommend magnetic oxide of 
iron in some form or other as the best filtering 
material for a water supply such as Grange. 
We are informed that the Committee carefully 
considered the relative advantages of :—(1) 
Polarite supplied by the International Water 
and Sewage Purification Company, of West- 
minster; (2) Carbide or Saprodite, supplied by 
Spencer ; and (3) Oxidiser, supplied by Rimmer. 
The cost of these materials for filtering the 
water supply of Grange would be as follows :-— 
Polarite, 75/.; Carbide, 2507. to 500/. ; Oxidiser, 
1251. The Committee recommend the adoption 
of Polarite for the following reasons:—1. Its 


apparent fitness for the continuance of a regular 
operation for filtering p . 2. Its not 
being likely to be ci up by suspended 


matters. 3. Its more probable capacity for 


cleansed for repeated filtering 


being 

and thus being in the end a cheaper and more 
desirable article. The report of the Committee 
was unanimously ado , and the Sanitary 
Committee was directed to obtain the necessary 
estimates for carrying out the recommendations 
of the report. 


step towards the laying out of the Mere 
Valley, the property of the Corporation of Scar- 
borough, was taken in the summer of last year, 
when it was decided to solicit plans, designs, 
and estimates for the work, which was under- 


stood to be mainly of an ornamental character, 
co g gardens, pleasure-grounds, and sites 
for villa residences. The scheme also 


rst| contemplated the enlargement of the Mere 


itself to something like the extent it occupied 
many years ago, and so that it should, with a 
comparatively shallow , be both available 
and safe for boating and fishing in summer, and 
skating in winter. Conditions were given out 
with the invitations to compete, stating that the 
plans should be made to include refreshment- 
rooms, conservatories, boat-houses, &c., as well 
as residences. Prizes of 150]. and 50/1. were 


pp ae that should be sent in by the Ist 

of September last. Eleven plans were received 

by the Corporate Property Committee, and have 

been reported upon ee ae Surveyor to 
o have 


the motto “ Progress,” and the other 
that of “ Floreat Scardeburg,” as first and second. 
The first prize plan is the uction of Messrs. 
Eeeson & Rowntree, itects, Scarborough ; 
tue second is by Mr, R. Upcher, of Penzance. 
The estimate of cost for “ Progress” is 26,800., 
and of “ Floreat Scardeburg,” 25,0311. 

The English Iron Trade.— While there has 


been less excitement in the English iron market 
this week, business still continues to be of mode- 








Grange Local Board.—At a recent meeting 
of the Local Board of Grange, the well-known 
- on Morecambe Bay, a re was 

ae aoe te Water Committee that 
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Less than £1 per annum on 
The Leeds Mercury reports tg gpm 
of the Malton Raral Sanitary Authority, on the 
19th inst., Sir W. C. Worsley, Bart., presiding, 
Mr. J, Ridsdale, formerly station-master at 
for the dicsict, which 
or t ct, which comprises -three 
parishes, at a salary of 50]. a year! Thee 
doubt, considered to be “ economy!” 











PRICES CURRENT OF 
TIMBER, | 
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‘TENDERS. 
{Communications for insertion under this heading must 
than 12 noon on Thursdays. | 


CLAYBURY (near Woodford, Essex). — For Super. 
T. 


Gabbutt, Li a 0 0 
wer omen ES Say 
County Council,] 


ee cee ae Half Moon” Ins, 
ogs rawiey. Mr. * Buck, 
Peters, Horsham 


Horsham :~ 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENT S. 











































































































Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITION. 
rk. | By whom igns to be 
Nature of Wo | Bre Required. | Premium, ee ; 
a | 
TOWEL ..-0-ccveseerensseesereeress ninnsdnntenciialianh 'Tower Company, Lim. | 500 guineas & 250 guiness Feb, 1890 
CONTRACTS. 
Neture of Work, or Materials, | By whom Required, | Afchitect, Surveyor, ag ona to be 
Making Roads and Drains, Tunbridge Wells Estate Owner ............ B. Pomfret 26th 
Main maGO BECTON | cas ccccccesccesnornccrssnns | West Ham Council ..... Lewis Angell Oct. 29th 
Brick and Concrete Sewer ........0cccceeserceereeees Offici de. ii, 
Alteration at Town Hall ...........cs00.csseeseencsees Bs 
| — Clarkson Oct. 30th | ii, 
Weny DOWGE oviccisdecceccdscaccovessqnce sghevecvecesesvons 6 
2 + G. A Wilson . Sist xX. 
Broken Granite ...........0:esessceererceneseseseeseseees W. B, G. Bennett Nov. 5th | ii, 
Roadmaking Works ........ J. B. Worth .......... do, x. 
Greenhouse at the Cemetery... F. W, King .. 7th | ii, 
RoaGeG HT... dastascccevecsesvveneeas | 
. 4 rity 7 F. Roberts a oe x. 
. sesseme ih ¥ , ¥ / ficial eee retons ov. x. 
MES saaghiilalion.,. tb woke es | Beandley Senior & Clegg " ii, 
b, ,Bolice Offices, ke s Sci deiiedadk York Corporation ...... H. A. Matear ; ii. 
es and Footbridge, Dadiey ...,G. W. RB. Oo. ............ | Offleial Nov, 12th | ii, 
nals and Closets~ ... ........... ' Com. of Sewers... Nov. 15th | ii, 
: Public Wharf, Silvertown West Ham Council... Lewis Angell Not stated | ii. 
2: hs Paprstows, Garston.. -é«gé Lancashire CountyCoun, H ii, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
\A ppointment. | | By whom Advertised, Salary. septs |g 
Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ............ Exmouth U.8.A.......... 1401. .. 
OPTION vscnsccincisccincevingistiniatiiiiiiniainenticineases Maidstone U.S.A. ...... 2501, Nov. i 
sae 0m sen 








CROYDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 57, Ph ester .~—For the erection of a 


North-end, Croydon, for Mrs. Pritchard. Mr, J. William 






















































































Stevens, architect, 21, New Bridge-street :— of the Battersea Public Libraries. Quantities % the 
architect, Mr. Henry Branc 
PeateR & BOW sccccsrscvcccceccnsetccscsesceses £675 0 0 bon 8.W.:— 
Big SF Recs cvntisnimnmnninmntbutiisntuniains 629 17 6 
F. Hiller . 595 0 0 tingais, Albert Bmbenk £2,512 0 
OD cecnccincocenbeaunediecdpacdpeosicaswe 5 
J Horrocks seeiieissocil 463 ° 0 ety ce ert Embank- a 10s 30 
5 IEG 5 cmoctncniyvesensncunbentennnns 45410 0 s 
FR Docking sithidiniaicineaschaioitianaieiaaali 403 0 0 , 112, Clarence-road, 
eee tee = ean sidney eingeddnent muna 2,049 0 
Ww. oe 1h Wi cot ape 
LINCOLN.—For rebuilding No. 37, Silver-street, Lin- Stam 923 0 
coln, as a shop, for Mr, R. ©. Carline.” Mr, W. Watkins, Holloway Brothers, Queen’s-road, 
F.B.1.B.A., architect :-— Babterees.... scc-scsecses-seres 2,009 0 
; A. BR, Flew & Co., » 5, Glazbury-road, 
> oh PeeCPeRSe Reeser eennenseeereses £1,450 0 0 Weat 2000 0 
IRIE. ccicindsscoinctuinsiaedaantis 1,429 0 0 Queen’s-road, 
Week or gape sibdiesesonibiiiewaiines . vets : . H, 1. Holloway 16 m 1,977 0 
OD Siccdhcpdioes<sscnsaeiivadiaeal ‘ Sloane-street, 
et ee eRe 248 0 0 Garlick & Horton, 42, 1.987 12 0 
J. M, Harrison (accepted) ............ 1,18) 0 0 w. Hammond, 72, York - road, “ 
RATE EEE OP: EE 1,912 9 10 
G. _N. . Street & Son, Surrey-lane, 
LINCOLN.—For restoring D’Eyncourt ag ey a 1,890 14 
efter fire, for Mr. L. D’Eyncourt. Mr. W. atkins, H. G. Heywood, 44, Bridge-road, 
F.R.1.B,A., architect :— Proce es ss 1,821 0 0 
Otter & Seengutan coenstnasineinetons piduiied £803 16 0 ge Stephenson, 173, Bishopsgate- 
J. B. Harrison ......... OE Sane 7384 0 0 en Wee 1,797 0 0 
J. M. Harrison RTE 695 0 0 Lobb & Oliver,” New Southgate, N, 1,641 0 0 
J. W. Harrison po ie 
igh hee eae « 651 0 0 
LONDON .—For the wick, fy 004 pl Gainsborough- 
LONDON.—For the erection of a school to provide | road school sag weak piney, fo the School 
pete es or on for A ys aie, and may he Bo Board for om, Mr, architect :— 
eachers’ ac on t vender-hil pee or the 00 Pe £11 0 0 
Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— ee gi : 11598 0 06 
Clarke & : £27,089 0 0 ; eases 10,772 0 0 
T. Boyce... ‘aes 25,440 0 0 W. M. Dabbs . 10,613 0 0 
Dove Bros, . 24,442 0 0 & 10,512 0 0 
Sh A PEERS 0 0 Killby & Gayford 10,430 0 0 
Killby & Gayford oo... .cccccenss conve 24,359 0 0 . Boyce". a xd she 
ons » & CO...,..+08 23,972 « Resanmenied the Works Committee for acceptance. 
BE. Lawrance & Sons.............c0...-+ 23,750 0 0 7 
8. Belham & Co,* neal 23,701 0 0 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance.| LONDON.—For s new echool to 







































































tect :-— 
LONDON .—For the erection of deaf and dumb * Seaereeseeeetere £1 7% 0 0 
centre on the 8 aunts tiie: Deptford, ao tha ticheal Atherton & Latte ........ is 880 ee 
Board for London, “Mr, ir. J. Bailey, architect — W. Cubitt & Co.. 16,768 0 0 
J. Derry ...... ciimbintis o os J. Grover & Bon........+.--« 15,640 0 0 
Lathey Bros, senile i. 2184 0 0 Patman & Fot 15,477 9 0 
Holloway Bros. : ‘as 2,096 0 0 D. Charteris 4,675 0 
i NO cad —- 0 0 KE. Lewrance & Sons ....... nenantengens oa 0 0 
W. M. Dabbs .. 1,967 0 0 Stephens, Bastow, & Oo.* 13,908 0 0 
. Kirk & Randell® 1,954 0 0 © Recommended by the Works Committes for scceptance, 
Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For tar-paving, the additiona! piay- 
4, LONDON.—For the erection of dren mixed school | ground, and cresting new wi on ee ae 
JGravener = rage woe nl be an he Siri ment of the V ay og eevee the 
1 or School Board London. various sanitary school, 

Td 7, architect :~- Es School eee tone Se J. Bailey, architect :— 
Dove Bros _ 7 J. Derry.... 40 0 0 
Kirk & Randall toeeres eee we tt ° ° T. Linfield 391 0 9 
Patman & Fotheri RMT . 6,657 0 0 T. W. Haylock oe 2 8 
G. 8. 8. Wiltiams & .. 6,408 0 0 H. Mallett . 364 2 
8. Belham & Co. ... 5,979 2 11 H. Walkley ..... 369 2 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co.* . 5,839 0 0 W. V. Goad® ...0 340 











by the Works Committee for scceptance. '* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 


Branch Li in 
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Clifton-road, New also 

the Gent call 0 thr om, ond ew wood for 

Se Schenk Rawk tee laatee. Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi- 
T. W. Haylock £378 68 0 
4d. H, S cunt a § 
+. B. ath . 26 00 
H. Bride! . . 26080 
T. Linfield 26 0 («0 
J. Derry . eee 220 @ © 
W. V. Goad* 210 0 6 
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ee See Sees ae baker's oven at 
of the Poor of St. Mary, Islington. "tr, Wm. 
Smith, architect, 80, Upper Tollington Park, N. :— 



































































































































Coombe £2403 10 0 
Larke & Son ... 40 0 0 
yee S aaenie a = : : 
ae eng 0 8 
Perkins & Son —. 268 
Seclapen’ Soames B os 6 8 
Am ait ’ $97 0 0 
Haghes ... 325 0 0 
Wilkinson 317 0 90 
‘im stip 3 
Stevens Bros, z. 231 0 0 
Norbary ...... ‘ 266 10 0 
Lewn & Son (accepted) ow. 20 00 
LONDON,—For the Relief Station, Liver- 
poataenh, Hi Bin he Senet a te ee eee 
ngton. Ps Smith, architect, pper 
Tollington Park, N. :— . 
Coom i £344 0 0 
Ward & Lemble 320 @ O 
: seteee eee 312 0 0 
Flaxmaa ..... ae 208 0 0 
J Y & Co sti othe ° 
+ nae fg Be wet 225 10 0 
Baylis 225 0 0 
oo = i$ 
Aitides ’ a 196 0 0 
PS Ea MGB RNB 185 0 0 
LONDON.—For erecting premises at 61 and 
South Audley-street, London. Mr. W. | pt gg Bathe 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. W. H. Barber & Son :— 
Wightinesis a ot ° ° 
Green & Lee 400 
satin 121630 9 0 
es mpaate .. 18693 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co. (accepted) 11,974 0 0 
































LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No, 15, 
Young-street, for Mr. L. N. Evans. Mr. J. 
Stevens, architect, 21, New Bridge-street, B.C. -— 

















Cc, Wall £1,085 0 GO! 
eee ee’ 
W. Buckeridge 70 0 0 
G, Crapper .. 717 19 0 
a F Renter Lemus Gea o 
C, F. Kearley D  cencdeesoves 577 16 =O! 
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ral for ae, T, Mt Batten, Mr. W. Seek- 
arckitect, 79, Mark-lane, B.0.:— 
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W.G. Larke & Son......... 











LONDON.—For alterations and additions 
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Ges. 
J. Steadman (accepted)...... 110 0 0 
Pewtering. 

Thompson (accepted)... jai 155 0 0 
Newark ——-.... 2% 0 0 
LON DON .—For pewtering and * work at 
“The Horse and Groom” - 1 Newington-butte, 
— Mr. BR. A. Lewcock, 88 ae Within, 

and Mr. Fredk. G. Grierson, ‘joint eos 
ae 

J. Heath (accepted) . .. £168 0 0 
Ga. 

Ungar & Co. (accepted)...... oni a ee 





LONDON.—For the erection of stebling, Station- 
road, Clapham, for Mr. Wiliam Gray. Ry J. William 
Stevens, architect, 21, New ee 








—— epnaintidiedmanpe aauanie : ob x" 0 
Pyle NY Gasgareate sean catncuseneeesuamumatiness is 0 @ 








LON DON.—For alterations at 7 een 
beerheuse, Oity-road, for Mr. ily "Sue. J Wesley, 
architect, 276, ford-road :— 








Trent Bros. ..... . £305 0 0 
BR. W. Wordler a 392 00 
oi cesar 3a4 0 0 








LONDON. — For repairs, &c., 25, Michsel's-grove, 
Brompton, 8.W., under the direction ‘ot Mr. Parnacott. 
surveyor, 156, Westminster Sie aR 





Roberts . .. £167 0 0 
Lapthorne & Co. steeunstbenitnigueniistinnninans 123 0 0 
Peacock Bros, ... a = — ge 








LONDON.—For new iron drains, “* Dececo” water- 


| and com renewal of all the sanitary a 
ced Mts a. Bedford uare, for Dr, oh Me 
Charlies Hawerd 


Gritton, A.M Inst. C.E., surveyor, of 
London :— 
Winser & Co., 52, Backingham Palace- 
road, 8.W. (accepted) setantadeaeiiaedes £150 0 0 





SOUTHAMPTON. — For erecting new Corporation 
— Southampton :— 


























f Pie IES sere a : : 
& 

EJ. Young. Pa: nwm——«G aaa +e 
J. Rowland & Sons ...... cove 2,596 0 0 
gene Bons, & Co. a2 : : 
—. Isted Sage raninainioannien oo 0 0 
3 Roe & 2440 0 0 
J. Crook (accepted) 2,308 14 6 
[ Scrough Surveyors protecting nde 2,20) 


WARE (Herts).—For the construction of about 500 
yards of 12-in. stoneware pipe sewer, with the 


manholes, &c., in connexion with the system of 
Hoddesdon, for the ae Maral Sanitary Anthonty Mr. 
> 

















s ae £559 0 0 
G. Bell, Tottenham , 508 0 : 
G. Potter, London 
T. Bloomfleld, Tottenham . 100 
J. Cook, § ding . 400 
ijott & Co., High Barnet ............ 45 0 0 
W. Wood, London ..... 40 0 6 
T. Rowley, Tottenham ..................+.. 446 10 11 
pwell, Gorefield, Wisbech* 395 0 0 


WARGRAVE.—For building new house and stables at | 
Wargrave, agg ‘ord, Berkshire, for Mr. Nicholas, J. 
Hannen. i4ner, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 23, O14 
on etn ne C. Quactitios by Mr. James Barnett, 99, 


Cannon- street, E.C. : 
House. — Total 
Staines & Co., Londen .., £1,679 ... £319 .., £1,998 


Scott, London ........0.0-++«. 1586 ... 329 .. I 914 
Bottril & Sons, Reading... 1,560 ., 320 .. 1, "889 
Watson, Ascot .....ceccceves 1408 4. 27 ... 1,795 

i , Reading ......... 1381 .. 269 ... 1,661 





WORTHING. —For new billierd-room and other addi- 
tions to Colonnade’ House (carcassing only). Mr. A. 
Broad, architect, 27, Dingwall-road, Croydon. Quantities 
by the architect :-— 











Ceak, CeeWbey .- ceccecsorsccssvesecsasmecsons £779 0 0 
Roland EG. CI. tcccitnnsiniienncnses 728 0 0 
Heywood. Hammersmith .. o Fi 0 0 
Stevens, East Grinstead  .......0..0.000 676 0 0 

SEC OOE, Kcsimilinctecsdeiscle esses 659 0 0 
Churcher, WONTON cccterscudiccicbicwvene 640 0 0 
Sawie, Worthing bist 622 0 0 
Stanbridge. Brosdwatet .o..ccseseoseceoe 612 0 0 
Marriott, High Barnet ..........0..00-++- 603 0 0 
Taylor, Brighton ... heen wae. oo 
Docking, ‘ Toydon .. boonevess imu oo od 
Smith, Worthing sa amineestihaaieiniiiatianiiail 618 0 0 
Crouch, Worthing ( D daacedabons 469 0 0 
Harris, Sutton (too late) ... ‘ 495 0 0 











SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 10s. per annum (or 
4s. Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving “ The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning's post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F, R&. C.—J. P. (thanks).—C. 3. B—A. W. E.—J. H. (if the subject 
were one that we could take up, we could not quote from a paper 
three weeks old). 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
oy the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline Pointing out books and giving addresses. 

bility of and papers read at 


me Pe SLT literary 
be addressed to THE EDITOR: all 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

prascr from the Office to residents 
at the rate of 19s. per oom 
America, poe, | 


Pasratp. To all me 6 ae and 
Sealand, 94«. per annum. To yo 

Publisher, No. 6. Untherinestrest, W.C. Salts 
Pablisher, No. 4, W.C. 








W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 
Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 

















. Viglen fk 
Jey eit Si a 
BAPE Ot See oe 


[Oocr. 26, 1889. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH Dowy. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE Down. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATE STONE FIRMS, Limited 
Heap Orrices: Barn. 


DOULTING FPREESTONE. ~~ 
a eames 








THE CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


and is of © very 
crystalline 
Sccbteliy one ef Gee 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITOH { ~ 
STO 








Prices, and eve 
application to CH 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. HE. A. 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apyz. 
HaM HILL STONE. 

The attention of is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful conovg 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 

guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. les and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. EB. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apy:. 












: 











Asphalte.—The 1 and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 








SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Bale promptly’ 
executed. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [ Apvr. 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
&o 











EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM =BLOORK, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8.W. 
ee alll 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 

















UE @ o CHARLES © COLLINCE'S © PATENL aig 


Oye ang thet S| HINGES 





os “FALL DOWN ” GATE 

and IMPRO GATE FITTINGS of every 

. 364, BOROUGH RO ROAD, 
PricesRepucen. “eiction. 








BRABY & G0.’S PATENT GLAZING. 





GLASS SET FREE, 





“ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 














PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 











ae 


-MODZHTILS aNWD "‘SHOTIONS On Vil wee 


LONDON: 
852 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 





LIVERPOOL: 


GLASGOW : 


6 and 8 HATTON GARDEN. 47 & 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 





